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Remarkable Remarks 


I think sometimes notifications are done 
too early and taken too seriously. — 
Wit Rocers. 


& 

I had expected to be chained to the 

Statue of Liberty.—Counr Micwae. 
Karo_y1. 


Politics is an ugly fiction. — S1cNor 
ArRNnaALpo Musso.inI1. 


Any stenographer going out to lunch 
will get more ultra-violet radiation than 
she could get all day behind a window 
of ultra-violet transmitting glass. — Dr. 
Janet Howe t Ciark. 

$ 

*Financial strength is “It,” in the 
diplomatic sense. — Joun CarTER (page 
270). 


French babies are hardly ever less than 
fifty years old.—GrorcE AND PEARL 
ADAM. 


I must have good detective stories. — 
SEcRETARY KELLOGG. 


ef 

I have been in a New York night club 

only once in the last three years. — 
Mayor WALKER. 


Mr. Hoover can speak for himself and 
will, at the proper times and places. — 
SENATOR BRooKHART, ' 
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It is true that Briand of France gave 
the initial impetus to the treaty, but the 
United States has taken all the responsi- 
bility. — Miss Saran ScHuyLER BurT.er. 


~% 
I know Smith personally. I know 
Hoover. I like both of them. — CHar.es 
M. Scuwas. 





*Extension of this Remark will be 
found in this issue of Tae INDEPENDENT. 
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thus far its most crucial year with no im- 

minent signs of collapse. It has passed the 
probation period, under which Germany was re- 
quired to make increasing annual payments upon a 
graduated scale, and entered the “standard” period, 
under which payments are boosted to a fixed maxi- 
mum. In the year which ended September 1, 
Germany turned over to the former Allies approxi- 
mately $420,000,000. Before September 1, 1929, 
she will have been called upon to pay $600,000,000, 
the standard annual payment from now on. 

Up to this point Germany has met the require- 
ments of the plan promptly and, to all outward ap- 
pearances, without undue strain. S. Parker Gilbert, 
Agent-General for Reparations, comments favor- 
ably in his latest report upon the way in which she 
has responded. But while Germany has lived up to 
the plan in the past, and while she may live up to it 
In 1928-29 despite the increase of $18,000,000 in 
payments, it is questionable how much longer she 
will be able to stand the pace. The Dawes Plan was 
not intended as a permanent arrangement, but 
rather as a temporary framework to tide over the 
reparations problem in the decade following the war. 


[os Dawes Plan is entering upon its fifth and 


It does not fix the total of Germany’s reparations 
payments, or provide any final system for collect- 


ing them. Eventually there must be a new considera- 
tion of the problem, with an exact statement of 
Germany’s obligations and the arrangement of a 
permanent means of handling them. 

In the course of the meeting of the League As- 
sembly at Geneva there has been much talk of 
linking the reparations question with that of war 
debts. Since Germany owes large sums to France, 
and France is deeply in debt to the United States, it 
has been proposed in some quarters that a general 
settlement be sought. France, for one, would be glad 
to undertake such an arrangement. If it were not 
that the United States had consistently refused to 
consider reparations and war debts as a single 
problem, and for the grim silence maintained by 
Secretary Kellogg on his recent visit to Paris, it is 
quite possible that Washington would be receiving 
overtures aiming at a discussion of this plan. Per- 
haps when the Presidential election is over the 
suggestion will be broached. 

Meanwhile, all discussions of the reparations 
problem are linked with the question of Rhineland, 
evacuation. The Poincaré Government in France 
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clings to control of the Rhineland as a valuable 
pawn in the international game of give and take. 
Germany wants the Rhineland relieved of French 
troops. Under the provisions of the Versailles 
Treaty the second zone will be cleared of troops in 
the winter of 1929, but this is not enough. What 
Germany is most anxious to bring about is complete 
evacuation. France would evidently be willing to 
surrender this pawn and grant this German wish for 
a sufficient financial consideration. That considera- 
tion may possibly take the form of a definite, fixed 
total for Germany’s reparations obligations. If the 
reparations total is set at a sufficiently high figure, 
France may be willing to relinquish her policing of 
the Rhineland. For the present, however, neither 
side seems disposed to talk turkey. A financial 
problem which lies at the heart of all Continental 
diplomacy and has ramifications vitally affecting the 
United States is yet to be dealt with. 


The Governor in a Glass House 


WE Governor Alfred E. Smith attacked at 
. Albany the Republican program of economy 
he landed himself in a strategically bad position. 
When he lambasted the Administration for extrav- 
agant appropriation of public funds, he laid him- 
self open to a counterattack which was not slow 
in materializing. Said he: “The appropriation bills 
signed by the President of the United States for the 
last year are just one half billion dollars more than 
they were for the first year of his Administration.” 

The obvious rebuttal to make in connection with 
this statement is that Governor Smith, despite his 
reorganization of the Government of the State of 
New York, has not prevented the New York State 
Legislature from imposing ever-increasing bills upon 
New York State taxpayers. In 1919, Governor 
Smith’s first year of office, the Legislature appro- 
priated from the State treasury the sum of $95,840,- 
984. In 1927 it voted $219,352,309, representing an 
increase of more than one hundred per cent. Less 
than $5,000,000 of this increase occurred under the 
governorship of Nathan L. Miller in 1921 and 1922; 
all the rest of it came while Alfred E. Smith occupied 
the executive mansion in Albany. Judged by his own 
standards, Governor Smith has been profligate in 
his disbursement of money. 

Judged by standards free from party bias, both 
President Coolidge and Governor Smith have been 
justified in their financial policies. Increased ex- 
penditures in New York State are justified by the 
results they have brought. Increased expenditures 
in national Government are similarly justified by 
the use to which they have been put. In a time of 
industrial growth and business stability, it is only 
natural that both State and national Governments 
should conduct their activities on a larger scale, 
with a corresponding increase in costs. | 
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It is unfortunate that, in the hope of scraping up 
political capital, Governor Smith has been led to an 
unfounded attack upon the President. His own suc- 
cess in parrying similar attacks should have taught 
him their futility. Mr. Coolidge has not allowed 
Congress to raid the Treasury. In the matter of 
flood control alone he has saved the taxpayer a 
fortune by holding out against pork-barrel tactics. 
The governor’s charges must be set aside as a 
political weapon of no value. If they carried any 
weight they would return like a boomerang upon 
the man who launched them. 


Mr. Kellogg, Internationalist 


ECRETARY KELLOGG has made an excellent 
point in striving to raise the Pact of Paris above 
the welter of American party politics. He has two 
good reasons for wishing to keep the treaty out of 
the Presidential campaign. First, he does not care to 
spread in Europe the idea that the treaty was pro- 
posed by him rather for the safety of the Republican 
party than for the safety of the world. This idea, 
originating in Paris, has already had considerable 
circulation in France, Italy, and Great Britain. It 
has been said that the treaty is simply a sop for 
American voters, a document for the Coolidge Ad- 
ministration to match against the work of Woodrow 
Wilson. Sincere in every move he has made, Mr. 
Kellogg cannot help looking with anxiety upon such 
gross misinterpretations of his purpose. Second, 
Secretary Kellogg does not care to endanger the 
ratification of the treaty in the Senate by allowing it 
to become a partisan issue. He wishes it to go before 
the Senate, not as a controversial point between 
Democrats and Republicans, but as what it is — a 
serious effort, belonging to no one nation and to no 
one political party, to make more remote the 
possibilities of war. 

Mr. Hoover has stirred a protest from Secretary 
Kellogg by claiming the treaty as a Republican 
achievement. Out of justice to Mr. Kellogg it may 
be said that this claim, interpreted in its broadest 
meaning, belies the spirit of the treaty. But out of 
justice to Mr. Hoover it must be added that the 
claim, considering the circumstances under which it 
was made, has the right on its side. Mr. Hoover was 
replying to Democratic critics who attacked recent 
American foreign policy as barren of progress. Cer- 
tainly he was entitled to point out that the treaty 
was negotiated under a Republican Administration 
by a Republican Secretary of State. While it is not 
solely an American possession or a Republican 
achievement, it is an American possession in the 
sense that it was pushed forward by an American, 
and a Republican achievement to the extent that it 
was sponsored by a Republican. To Mr. Hoover's 
citation of these facts in the face of Democratic 
criticism there can be no retort. 
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Calles Follows a Precedent 


RESIDENT CALLES’ determination to leave 

office at the end of his term puts squarely up to 
the Mexican people the responsibility for maintain- 
ing a stable, democratic Government. At the open- 
ing of the Thirty-third Mexican Congress, which 
must shortly choose a provisional President to serve 
in place of the late President-elect Alvaro Obregon, 
Sefior Calles stated in unmistakable terms his in- 
tention of stepping aside. His selection to succeed 
himself would have necessitated suspension of the 
Constitutional provision which forbids a Mexican 
President to serve two consecutive terms. For this 
departure he had no sympathy. “Mexico must pass 
once for all from the historic condition of one-man 
rule to national laws and institutions. . . . To the 
whole Mexican family has come the opportunity to 
make a decided and final effort to pass from the 
category of a people and government of a dictator 
to the higher, more dignified, more useful and more 
civilized condition, of institutions and laws.” These 
are the words of a strong man who is resolved to use 
his strength for national rather than for personal 
gain. President Calles did not quibble with ambigu- 
ous phrases. There was no hint of the “I do not 


choose” motif in his renunciation. “I want to state — 


that neither in the period following the provisional 
term nor at any other time shall I aspire to the 
Presidency of my country. My resolution constitutes 
a positive and unchangeable fact that never, for any 
reason or under any circumstances, shall I return to 
the Presidency of the Republic.” 

It is significant, however, that Sefior Calles does 
not contemplate a retirement from politics. He 
evidently feels that Mexico may need him in other 
offices than that of President. He refers to positions 
in the “military, administrative, political, or civic 
field,” where he may still be of service to his party. 
Perhaps this means that if Mexico shows herself too 
weak for complete self-government, Strong Man 
Calles will place himself as a prop behind the Ad- 
ministration. It remains now for Mexico to choose 
her own course. The Mexican Congress, by the way 
in which it goes about selecting a provisional Presi- 
dent, holds the opportunity of making a good begin- 
ning. During the two-year provisional term it will be 
seen whether Mexico is truly able to stand without 
the firm grip of a dictator. 


The Prince Goes A-hunting 


WwW hunting rifles, cork helmets, and the 
full equipment of big-game enthusiasts, two 
young men have set out from London by way of 
Alexandria for British East Africa. Their expedition 
is ostensibly a pleasure trip, but because of their 
station in life the journey is in reality far more than 
that. When the Prince of Wales, accompanied by 


his brother, the Duke of Gloucester, embarks for a 
holiday, the attention of the British Commonwealth 
goes with him. The Prince’s holidays are in their 
truest sense his work days, for it is then that he be- 
comes to all purposes Great Britain’s “ambassador 
of good will.” 

It is an open secret that the present trip has been 
arranged to interest the British public, particularly 
British commercial leaders, in the East African 
possessions. From Abyssinia on the North to the 
borders of the Union of South Africa reaches a tier of 
British territories two thousand miles in length. 
Partially blocked from the Indian Ocean by Portu- 
guese East Africa, — which is by no means so 
un-British as its name implies, — it includes, never- 
theless, a full eight hundred miles of seacoast. Uganda, 
abutting upon the Sudan, is rich in tropical fruits 
and is considered a potential soil for cotton crops. 
Kenia, to the east and south, is a country fitted for 
growing wheat and coffee. Tanganyika, once a Ger- 
man colony and now a British mandate, is already 
producing rubber, tobacco, and sisal. It includes the 
islands of Zanzibar, from which comes the great 
bulk of the world’s clove production. To the south- 
west lies Rhodesia, an inland territory of 450,000 
square miles, abounding in mineral wealth. Taken 
as a unit these possessions form a huge crescent, 
surrounding on the east and south the Kongo 
State, which is under Belgian control. 

It is to stimulate the interest of British capital in 
this crescent that the Prince has gone hunting. The 
British Dominions of Canada, New Zealand, South 
Africa, and Australia are open markets and com- 
mercial free agents. In East Africa are territories 
which may take their place as Great Britain’s ex- 
clusive sphere of commercial activity. 


New Homes for Our Embassies 


£. 1926 the attention of Congress was called to the 
deplorable fact that the foreign representatives 
of the richest nation on earth were living in cramped 
quarters and working in dilapidated headquarters 
because their Government provided them neither 
with the equipment nor funds for the upkeep of 
adequate establishments. Ambassadors were forced 
to draw on their private means to maintain the 
position which diplomatic amenities required of 
them. Lacking these means, they had to struggle 
along as best they might. Their situation was in 
direct contrast to that of a majority of foreign rep- 
resentatives at Washington, who were furnished 
by their Governments with excellent quarters and 
liberal allowances for entertainment. Congress took 
note of these things, and was moved to pass the 
Porter bill, providing an appropriation of $10,000,- 
ooo for the purchase and construction of permanent 
American embassies and legations abroad. Since 
that time, there has been a marked change. 
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_ The report of the Foreign Service Building Com- 
mission, under which the appropriation of the 
Porter bill is administered, shows that in Aden, 
Calcutta, Lima, Ottawa, Paris, Rio de Janeiro, 
Shanghai, Yokohama, and a dozen other foreign 
centers steps have been taken to give American rep- 
resentatives headquarters or homes in keeping 
with their rank. In Paris a site on the Place de la 
Concorde has been purchased for the construction 
of an office building in which to centralize American 
governmental activities. In Rio de Janeiro $160,000 
has been allocated for the construction of a five- 
story building. In Shanghai $750,000 has been 
provided for the demolition of the present govern- 
ment-owned building and the erection of a new 
structure. The Porter bill is bearing fruit. 

But even with these signs of activity, it is doubt- 
ful if our foreign representatives are given the equip- 
ment or funds which they require for the proper 
conduct of their work. Without giving way to extrav- 
agance, Congress may make further provision for 
them. To deny them the necessities of their office is 
poor economy for a government which is endeavor- 
ing to build up its foreign service. 


Chicago Starts an Epidemic 


ICE crusades are not a novelty, even in Phila- 

delphia. Brig. Gen. Smedley Butler, champion 
of publicity in the United States Marine Corps, 
gave the city a strenuous mopping up in 1925. 
Appointed by Mayor W. Freeland Kendrick to the 
directorship of public safety, General Butler organ- 
ized his famous “Unit Number 1,” inaugurated an 
intricate system of patrols, and imposed upon 
Philadelphia something approaching martial law. 
From the comparative quiet of China, where he is 
sojourning with the Devil Dogs, General Butler 
must observe with interest the efforts of Judge 
Edwin O. Lewis, District Attorney John Monaghan, 
and a conscientious grand jury to repeat the cleans- 
ing operation. 

Mayor Kendrick has given way to Mayor Mackey, 
first lieutenant of Boss William S. Vare, and Phila- 
delphia is again in distress. Her condition, like that 
of Chicago, is one in which public officials join hands 
with crime. Twelve gang murders in twelve months 
might not startle Cook County, but in Philadelphia, 
unacquainted with the grand manner in homicide, 
they have stirred public opinion to action. 

It appears from evidence presented to the Grand 
Jury that Philadelphia is an important distributing 
center for bootleg liquor. The city is encompassed by 
a bootleg ring, which has bribed the police and as- 
serted its power through robbery, assault, and 
murder. One police official is said to have received 
$200,000 in bribes in a single month. In control of 
the ring is a “bootleg czar,” identified by some as 
Max “Boo Boo” Hoff, manager of prize fights and 


distributor of machine guns and bullet-proof vests. 
The czar sits in judgment on bootleg feuds, sentenc- 
ing to jail or to death the minions who transgress his 
law. He, and not the city administration, is the 
ruler of Philadelphia. 

The efforts of Judge Lewis, Mr. Monaghan, and 
the Grand Jury deserve nothing but praise. The 
efforts of Mayor Mackey, who recently gave his 
police twenty-four hours to “clean up Philadelphia,” 
are less convincing. With Mr. Vare critically ill it 
may be that Mayor Mackey is more interested in a 
perfunctory clean-up which will add to his own 
power than in a thorough cleansing which will re- 
dound to the credit of the city. 


King in His Own Right 


ENATOR BOB LA FOLLETTE has both won 
and lost in the Republican primaries of Wiscon- 
sin. He has won a personal triumph by outdistanc- 
ing two to one George W. Mead, pitted against him 
by party regulars in the race for the Senatorial 
nomination. He has lost the whip hand in local 
politics by failing to secure the nomination of 
Joseph D. Beck, his choice for governor. Beck, 
comparatively unknown in the State, ran a poor 
second to Walter J. Kohler, wealthy manufacturer, 
candidate of the Stalwart Republican element. All 
of the pleading and exhorting of Senators La Fol- 
lette and Blaine, assisted by the thundering of 
George W. Norris of Nebraska, was unavailing. He 
ran far ahead of Fred Zimmerman, present incum- 
bent of the office, but Governor Zimmerman, scorned 
by the Stalwarts and out of step with the Progres- 
sives, never owned even a fighting chance. 

Young Bob has won his spurs and given the lie to 
critics who called him an upstart masquerading 
under a famous name. La Follette no longer means 
frantic oratory and frenzied gesturing in the front 
rows of the Senate chamber, but it means a new kind 
of personality, quieter and forceful in a less pictur- 
esque way. Young Bob is a leader in his own right. 
But he is not, like his father, a leader who can 
dominate politics in his own State. The rift for 
which Stalwart Republicans have long searched in 
the Wisconsin Progressive phalanx has been opened 
by the victory of Mr. Kohler. 

Both Democrats and Republicans have tried to 
read national significance into Mr. Kohler’s success. 
Republican leaders call attention to the fact that the 
candidate is openly favorable to the election of 
Herbert Hoover. Democratic leaders, abstruse in 
their deductions, remark that he is a wet. The truth 
of the matter is probably that his nomination means 
nothing one way or the other. It is an important 
event in Wisconsin politics, but not an index of 
Wisconsin’s Presidential leanings. A better augury 
for the national future is to be found in the Repub- 
lican landslide in Maine. 
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Mrs. Willebrandt Runs Amuck 


O event in the Presidential campaign has 
been more fatuous or less in keeping with 
fair play than the proselyting of Mrs. 


_ Mabel Walker Willebrandt in the organization of 


the Methodist Episcopal Church. When Mrs. 
Willebrandt exhorted the conference of the church 
at Springfield, Ohio, to enter as a unit into current 
politics, she harmed far more than she helped the 
candidacy of Herbert Hoover. Mrs. Willebrandt 
called upon the church to give its organized support 
to the Republican cause. She urged upon it a letter- 
writing campaign which would spread beyond the 
borders of Ohio and set all Methodist Episcopal 
forces marching under a church banner against Al 
Smith. It is the legitimate right of no one, not even a 
sectarian leader, to launch a church actively into 
politics. To do so is to belie the spirit of the doctrine, 
always respected in this country, that church and 
state shall be maintained as separate institutions. 
Each member of the church and each member of the 
clergy has a right to his own opinion, but it is not the 
part of any church as a unit to transform itself into 
a militant body which strives to dictate the political 
opinions of individual citizens. Least of all has an 
Assistant Attorney-General of the United States the 
privilege of rising before a religious gathering and 
urging upon it concerted political action. 

Mr. Hoover need not openly repudiate Mrs. 
Willebrandt. To do so would be to play into the 
hands of his opponents. An open repudiation would 
create the appearance of a rift in the party ranks, 
and‘would enable the opposition to coin undeserved 
political capital. But Mr. Hoover has not sanctioned 
the proselyting of Mrs. Willebrandt, and out of 
fairness both to himself and his rival he cannot do 
so. His part must be one of “hands off.” 

The explosion of Mrs. Willebrandt in Ohio is 
typical of ill-advised efforts undertaken by blunder- 
ing enthusiasts to assist the Republican campaign. 
It emphasizes the fact that a number of Mr. Hoover’s 
avowed friends are far more dangerous to his success 
than his avowed enemies. He has not so much to 
fear from the strategy of John J. Raskob as from the 
work of fanatics on the Republican side. Mrs. 
Willebrandt in the North, the Ku-Klux Klan in 
Alabama, the rabid prohibitionists and anti-Catho- 
lics who have given themselves to “whispering” and 
sedulous pamphleteering the country over, are his 
chief handicap. These people, whatever their zeal, 
are in reality hanging a millstone about their necks 
and threatening to drag down their party with them. 

But this is not the whole story. On the Demo- 
cratic side of the fence may be found the same kind 
of proselyting, the same reprehensible mixture of 
religion and politics; but there it is less ostentatiously 
done. The Roman Catholic Church is certainly 


working for the election of Governor Smith as 
concertedly as some of the Protestant denominatiors 
are working for the election of Herbert Hoover. The 
only difference lies in the fact that the Catholic 
Church works silently and efficiently, whereas the 
Protestant denominations, when they enter into 
politics, are forced to do so with a fanfare of trump- 
ets resonant enough to demolish the walls of Jericho. 

The Roman Catholic Church possesses a firm, 
unimpeded hold upon the great majority of its 
members. It enters into their lives at more points 
than a Protestant church touches the lives of its 
congregations. Without resort to publicity, it is able 
to align its members behind a cause which it favors. 
At the present time it is massing them behind the 
candidacy of Governor Smith, but in the process it is, 
not creating the slightest ruffle in the news columns 
of the daily press. The Protestant churches, on the 
other hand, are forced when they enter politics to 
stimulate their members openly. Their orators, like 
Mrs. Willebrandt, insert themselves constantly into 
the newspapers. They resurrect John Barleycorn, 
uncage the Tammany Tiger, and make a circus 
parade of absurdities which no thinking person can 
behold without revulsion. While the Catholic 
machine works smoothly and without apparent 
effort, theirs creaks in every gear and bellows with 
the labor of a steam shovel. 

Let it not be thought that because THE INDE- 
PENDENT finds the Roman Catholic Church active in 
the campaign it envisions that church as an organi- 
zation dominated by Rome. Tue INDEPENDENT 
would foresee no taint of popery in a national ad- 
ministration directed by Governor Smith. It believes 
that in national, as in New York State politics, 
Governor Smith would make his appointments and 
conduct the affairs of government without drawing 
religious lines or imposing religious bars. It feels 
that Governor Smith would no more give us a 
Roman Catholic Administration than Herbert 
Hoover would give us a Quaker Administration, or 
than President Taft gave us a Unitarian Adminis- 
tration. It believes simply that the Catholic Church, 
by taking part in the campaign, is no less at fault 
than the militant Protestant denominations. 

Both Catholic and Protestant churches have an 
obligation to stand aside, as organizations, from the 
affairs of party politics. Both would do well to allow 
each church member to follow his own private 
judgment. Mrs. Willebrandt has defeated her own 
ends by her speech in Ohio. The Roman Catholic 
clergy, when they take it upon themselves to brow- 
beat parishioners into political conformity, foment 


prejudice against Governor Smith among Protes-. 


tants. The principle that religion and politics shall 
not be joined is one of the most cherished of Amer- 
ican government. No good can come to either side 
from a continued disregard of this principle in. the 
current campaign. 
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Sentinels of Solvency 
II. Patrolling the American Balkans 
By John Carter 


publicanism is international monogamy. No 

charge is more galling to the average well- 
meaning American than to hear his country accused 
of imperialism, and to listen to the sly innuendo that 
we are maintaining a group of “separate establish- 
ments,” if not a sort of international red-light dis- 
trict, in Latin America, is peculiarly offensive to 
those who feel that this country has proclaimed and 
maintained a “single standard” of international 
morality which bears both examination and defense. 
The stock answer to the stock charge of American 
imperialism south of 


| pebl is the polygamy of. politics as re- 


have had it in our power to annex, conquer, or 
“peacefully penetrate” the Caribbean and Central 
American republics. We have taken major political 
actions in almost every country between Texas and 
Venezuela. We have freed Cuba and have turned the 
island over to its people. We have encouraged a rev- 
olution in Colombia and have built the Panama 
Canal. Since then we have intervened in virtually 
every nation between us and the Canal. We have 
thrice established American administrations in Cuba. 
We have occupied and administered Santo Domingo 
and Haiti. We have intervened almost continu- 

ously since IgII in 








Key West is that 
since the Mexican 
War we have not 
annexed a square inch 
of territory belonging 
to our sister republics. 
To this answer there 
is rebuttal—that 


‘“‘Uncle Sam may have bought champagne for the girls of 
the Caribbean, but he has not yet set up any imperialistic love 
nests. Until he does, it is idle to accuse him of political in- 
fidelity.’? This is Mr. Carter’s conclusion in his further dis- 
cussion of America’s much deprecated financial autocracy. 
If we do not cherish imperialistic aspirations toward Europe, 
he believes — a fact which he demonstrated a week ago — 

then neither do we seek an empire in the other Americas 


- * Nicaragua. We have 
interfered with the 
course of domestic 
politics in Costa Rica 
and Mexico. At the 
time of writing, we 
seem to be on the 
verge of protesting 
against recent Colom- 





this may be true of 





our national sover- 
eignty but that it is not true of our private financiers. 
During the recent Nicaraguan row it was said that 
the presence of American Marines in Nicaragua was 
due to the presence of petroleum in the said Central 
American republic, until President Coolidge was 
forced to remind the country that there was no 
trace of oil in Nicaragua. It is freely asserted that the 
rush of our foreign investments in Latin America, 
particularly the private loans of the National City 
Bank, Brown Brothers, and Seligman & Co., are the 
symptom of a financial imperialism directed from 
Wall Street, with the advice and consent of the 
State Department, in place of a political imperialism 
directed from Washington. Many liberal and more 
or less extreme citizens have become almost tearful 
at the thought of the wicked American bankers 
lending large sums of money to the little countries 
of the Western Hemisphere. An entire series of books 
is being published, under the title of “Studies in 
American Imperialism,” which has no other aim 
than to demonstrate that our economic interests in 
and political relations with the other American 
republics are tantamount to the subversion of the 
latter’s autonomy in the interest of cruel and cash- 
hungry American investors. 

In no other quarter of the globe is there so con- 
vincing an acid test of the quality of our intentions 
than in the American tropics. For thirty years we 


bian oil legislation. 

In a word, we seem effectively to have exercised a 
sort of sovereignty over the countries which lie be- 
tween us and the Panama Canal. Hand in hand with 
the extension of our national authority have gone 
our financiers, acquiring control of the customs in 
one country, of the railroads in another, investing 
in petroleum here, bananas there, sugar, mines, 
timber, and so on, until a very considerable portion 
of the entire wealth of the lands of the American 
tropics is in the hands of American citizens. 

It is this latter development, especially those pre- 
cautionary measures such as the appointment of 
comptrollers of the currency, collectors of the cus- 
toms, and financial advisers, which has raised the 
cry of financial imperialism against us. It may be 
financial imperialism, for all that we know; it may 
be that Wall Street bankers are exerting as great a 
power over the internal politics of Cuba and Hon- 
duras as they do over the United States and New 
York State. But it is absolutely certain that in its 
inception and, indeed, in its present formulation 
there is no trace of the will to empire. 


W5: have defined imperialism as the polygamy 
of politics and implied that our particular form 
of republicanism is the equivalent of international 
monogamy. To carry out the analogy, we may say 
that financial strength is “It,” in the diplomatic 
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sense. Politically speaking, Wall Street is our 
national sex appeal. Our wealth is a dangerous qual- 
ity which attracts the wayward and the dusky polit- 
ical beauties to our side. It is entirely conceivable 
that our disposal of our surplus wealth is conferring 
upon us international responsibilities which are in- 
compatible with our austere national standards. 
That is a matter of opinion. As a matter or record, 
however, and without reference to the terms of par- 
ticular loans and the appointment of individual 
Americans to positions of financial power in the 
American tropics, it is wise to recall that our Govern- 
ment absolutely refuses to construe our position 
imperialistically. 

It is also wise to remember that the policies which 
are now criticized as being designed to facilitate 
Wall Street’s control of Central and Caribbean 
America were actually adopted a decade or more 
before the United States became a creditor nation 
on a large or impressive scale. Until 1914 we were a 
debtor nation, and it is only since 1920 that we have 
actually applied our surplus wealth to productive 
international purposes. Today, exclusive of the war 
debts, we have net foreign investments ofa little over 
$10,000,000,000. Accordingly, policies undertaken 
in 1898, in 1903, and in 1907 cannot be interpreted 
as any part of a design to impose an economic 
hegemony upon the other American nations. In 
a national sense, our great interest in the Amer- 
ican tropics is not our investments, but solely the 
security of our coastwise communications between 
the Atlantic and the Gulf ports and between our 
East and West coasts through the Panama Canal. 
And the policies which Washington has inaugurated 
in those regions which are outside of our jurisdiction, 
but inside the range of our traffic, are simply in the 
nature of patrolling. We do carry the Rooseveltian 
big stick in the Caribbean; we do exercise a sort of 
“police power” in Central America, but it is through 
no yearning to conquer the Caribbean republics 
or to annex Central America; it is because we do 
not wish any other great power to be tempted, 
through their financial incompetency or political 
disorderliness, to step in and take advantage of 
these strategically vital areas. 


HE key to our policy has been the concep- 

tion that the “special” American interest in 
those states is the maintenance of financial solvency 
and responsible self-government, in such a way as to 
afford no occasion or excuse for any permanent 
foreign intervention, least of all our own. Thus, in the 
settlement following the recognition by the United 
States of Cuban independence, the Cuban Republic 
agreed that “the United States may exercise the 
right to intervene for the preservation of Cuban 
independence, the maintenance of a government 
adequate for the protection of life, property, and 
individual liberty.” The treaty further provided 


that: “The Government of Cuba shall not assume 
or contract any public debt to pay the interest 
upon which, and to make reasonable sinking-fund 
for the ultimate discharge of which, the ordinary 
revenues of the Island of Cuba, after defraying the 
current expenses of the Government shall be inade- 
quate.” As recently as 1920, conditions in the 
island being economically desperate, General 
Crowder was sent to Havana as American Ambas- 
sador, with very broad powers, to reéstablish finan- 
cial and budgetary stability. 


N 1907, through a convention between the 
L United States and Santo Domingo, an American 
receivership of the Dominican customs was es- 
tablished because, as President Roosevelt said, 
“the conditions in Santo Domingo have for a num- 
ber of years grown from bad to worse until recently 
all society was on the verge of dissolution. The pre- 
vious rulers of Santo Domingo had recklessly in- 
curred debts, and owing to her internal disorders she 
had ceased to be able to provide means of paying the 
debts. The patience off her foreign creditors had 
become exhausted, and at least one foreign nation 
was on the point of intervention and was only pre- 
vented from intervening by the unofficial assurance 
of this Government that it would itself strive to help 
Santo Domingo.” The customs receivership con- 
tinued in force during the military occupation of 
1916-1924 and has been maintained since then, 
pending the repayment of the Dominican bond 
issues of 1918 and 1922. 

In 1916, under the treaty proclaimed between the 
United States and the Republic of Haiti, “the 
Government of the United States will, by its good 
offices, aid the Haitian Government in the proper 
and efficient development of its agricultural, mineral 
and commercial resources and in the establishment 
of the finances of Haiti on a firm and solid basis.” 
In 1922, the Department of State assisted the 
Haitian Government to borrow $16,000,000 on 
“very favorable terms” for refunding and public 
works. In fact, the State Department enabled the 
Haitians to call for competitive bids, as is done by 
American municipalities, which does not suggest any 
official plot to turn the negro republic over to the 
National City Bank. 

A similarly effective bit of financial “imperial- 
ism” occurred in Nicaragua in 1910-11. The coun- 
try had just emerged from a serious revolution 
following upon the seventeen years’ dictatorship of 
Zelaya. The country was economically prostrate, its 


debt was in default, large claims growing out of the 


revolution confronted the Government, and the cur- 
rency was depreciated. The Government of the 
United States offered its financial good offices, 
enabling Nicaragua to provide for the consolidation 
of its debts, reduction in the interest charges on the 
British debt in view of the greater security offered 
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by the collection of the customs under the super- 
vision of an American expert, liquidation and set- 
tlement of claims, and the reform of the currency on 
the gold basis. In consequence, by 1920 all out- 
standing treasury bills had been paid, leaving only 
the internal debt and the British loan. During the 
recent revolution, we facilitated loans to enable the 
legal authorities to remain in power. 


rt. 1921, the Government of Salvador, wishing to 
borrow money in this country, but having been 
unable to obtain a loan, requested the assistance of 
our Government. Our Department of State arranged 
to settle any disputes which might arise between 
Salvador and the American bankers and provided 
for the possible selection of a Collector General of 
Customs in case of default. Salvador secured her 
loan in 1923, with the provision that all disputes 
should be referred to the Chief Justice of our Su- 
preme Court, while the Secretary of State consented 
to assist in the selection of a collector of customs, 
who, in the event of default, is to be appointed by 
the Government of Salvador. 

Dr. Arthur N. Young, Economic Adviser of the 
Department of State, in an address before the In- 
stitute of Politics at Williamstown, Massachusetts, 
in 1924, stated that the State Department had as- 
sisted in selecting American financial experts for the 
countries of Colombia, Cuba, Guatemala, Honduras, 
Panama, and Peru, while the Governments of Bo- 
livia, Ecuador, Mexico, and Paraguay had engaged 
similar American experts without the assistance of 
the Government of the United States. He pointed 
out that in every case these experts are private 
American citizens in the employ of foreign Govern- 
ments and not American officials assigned to ad- 
minister the finances of these Governments. This 
distinction is vital. 

It is a matter of record, no less than of fact, that 
the Department of State—and even the Latin 
American Bureau — is not deliberately engaged in 
assisting the Wall Street bankers to fasten a finan- 
cial empire upon the necks of the Latin Americans. 
Secretary Hughes, in his speech on August 30, 1923, 
before the American Bar Association, on the Monroe 
Doctrine, made the point as clearly as possible: 

“The difficulties of these republics, and of other 
countries in a similar condition, are due in no small 
measure to the lack of the development of their 
resources and to the absence of needed facilities of 
intercourse, such as highways and railroads. It is 
idle to expect stability unless it has a basis in edu- 
cation, in improved methods of agriculture and in- 
dustry, and in the provision of instrumentalities of 
communication which give opportunities for rea- 
sonable economic satisfactions. Progress in these 
directions, however, cannot be achieved without the 
investment of capital, and this must be supplied 
from the outside until sufficient available wealth has 


been produced within these countries to permit their 
people to meet their own exigencies. It is not the 
policy of our Government to make loans to other 
governments, and the needed capital, if it is to be 
supplied at all, must be furnished by private organ- 
izations. ... 

“Tt must also be remembered that the Govern- 
ment of the United States has no power to compel 
its citizens to lend money or to fix the terms of their 
investment. Nor is it in a position to control the 
action of other Governments who desire to borrow. 
In this situation our Government endeavors by 
friendly advice to throw its influence against un- 
fairness and imposition, and it has at times, with the 
consent of the parties — indeed, at their instance — 
agreed to a measure of supervision in the mainte- 
nance of security for loans which otherwise would 
have been denied or would have been made only at 
oppressive rates. But anyone who supposes that 
this helpful contact and friendly relation are either 
sought or used by the Government of the United 
States for purposes of aggression or with the inten- 
tion of dominating the affairs of these countries or 
their governments has slight knowledge of the aims 
and actual endeavors of the Department of State.” 

Secretary Hughes’ concluding sentences were 
unusually impressive in their effort to disarm sus- 
picion and forestall criticism. “We are,” he said, 
“not seeking to extend this relation but to limit it; 
we are aiming not to exploit but to aid; not to sub- 
vert, but to help in laying the foundations for 
sound, stable, and independent government. Our 
interest does not lie in controlling foreign peoples; 
that would be a policy of mischief and disaster. Our 
interest is in having prosperous, peaceful, and law- 
abiding neighbors with whom we can coGperate to 
mutual advantage.” 


O, in the final analysis, to charge that we are 
engaged in financial imperialism in Latin America 
is to assert that Mr. Hughes and other officials and 
Secretaries of State have been fools or liars. The 
critic of our Caribbean policies and of our recent 
course in Nicaragua is apt to argue that since our 
policies have led to opportunities for investments 
they were originally designed to facilitate these 
investments; that because we have intervened and 
then arranged for loans, the object of intervention 
was to place these loans; that because the American 
Government is solicitous of the needs of American 
business, our foreign policies are subordinated to the 
advantage of specific American concerns. Our stake 
in the Caribbean has grown so important, economi- 
cally, in the last fifteen years that it sometimes ap- 
pears to have been always so. In reality, the policies 
which we are pursuing to the south were established 
from thirty to twenty years ago, long before our 
financial “imperialism” had been dreamed of. 


On the other hand, it is (Continued opp. page 288) 
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Cross-Indexing the Criminal 
| By Perry Kittredge 


rizing as to its cause has become a popular 
avocation since the establishment of a 
National Crime Commission in 1925. Many es- 
timable citizens, assuming that police are helpless, 
have grasped their pens and set out to the rescue. 
Ignoring the possible existence of proved methods 
for reducing crime, they have wracked their brains 
to devise new ones. The result has been a stream of 
propaganda that has bewildered the public and 
blocked the wider application of methods which are 
known and adequate. 
As a test of competency for these self-appointed 
critics suppose we sent out this query: Do you know: 
That there is at hand a method whereby the 
people of the United States through an annual 
investment of $1,000,000 can each _ year 
pocket net profits of several thousand per cent? 
That, wherever tried in America, this method 
invariably has far 


ying 230 America’s crime bill and theo- 


Complementing these reports of the criminal and 
his spoils are reports of peace officers. Sheriffs, 
police, and marshals are required by law to furnish 
daily reports containing the descriptions and finger 
prints of all persons arrested that day whom they 
suspect may be criminals wanted either for specific 
crimes or as fugitives from justice. These daily 
reports also contain lists of all stolen and recovered 
property, minutely described to aid in identification. 
Putting two and two together, checking the list 
of wanted criminals with that of arrested suspects, 
and that of the lost or stolen property with that 
which is recovered or pawned is the principal func- 
tion of these bureaus. To illustrate the bureau’s 
effectiveness suppose we cite from that of California, 
the oldest. The average annual cost of this bureau 
has been $23,000. This includes installation and 
maintenance — it is the average yearly total cost 
from January I, 1918, to July 1, 1928. Looking into 
the missing property 








exceeded the anfici- 
pated returns? 


That it will save police departments long enough to take stock of the crime 


section we find that 


If the public would stop tearing at the throats of our California has re- 


turned the equivalent 


hundreds of lives and _sétuation, believes Mr. Kittredge, a great deal of effort of $5,800,000 in stolen 
prevent the crippling might be saved and a readily available solution to the property to its right- 


of thousands? 


major difficulties be discovered. The author turns to the 


ful owners. This is 


That abroad it has continental cross-index method of tracing criminals and an average of $560,- 
been proved continu- _ their loot as the logical remedy for social conditions in the co a year, the profit 


ously for fifty years? 
That it is a practi- 
cal method for reduc- 


United States today. He quotes chapter and verse to illus- of but one section of 
trate his points 


the bureau. Checking 
all reports of lost, 








ing crime? 

That within the limits set it has proved infallible? 

The answer, implied by omission from published 
articles, editorials, and speeches, would be “No! 
I know of no such method.” Yet it exists. It is the 
method of cross-indexing the criminal. In a sense it 
is simple bookkeeping, consisting of the establish- 
ment in every State of a central clearing house for 
criminal records. 

The first such clearing house in the United States, 
established in January, 1918, was the California. 
State Bureau of Criminal Identification and Investi- 
gation. This bureau has served as a model for the 
four others since created. It provides for the “col- 
lection, filing and preservation of all criminal records 
both as to identification and investigation of crim- 
inals, and stolen, lost, found, pledged or pawned 
property”; this includes “plates, outline pictures, 
descriptions, information and measurements of all 
persons who have been or shall hereafter be con- 
victed of felony—and of all well known and 
habitual criminals, from wherever procurable.” 


stolen, and embezzled 

property with that which was found, pawned, or 
pledged enabled the bureau to make this return. 
For every piece of missing property reported, 
whether it is a diamond brooch, a watch, a radio, or 
an automobile, a card is made out containing the 
distinguishing marks, number, make, and age. This 
card is then filed according to these characteristics 
and remains in the file until the missing article is 
recovered, whether it be a matter of days or years. 
For example, a set of silver was stolen and reported 
to the bureau by the police in northern California. 
Six months later police in southern California, while 
raiding a bootlegging joint, found a miscellaneous 
collection of silver and jewelry; an itemized list with 
all distinguishing marks was duly reported to the 
bureau. By means of certain niches and dents part 
of the silver was identified as the set stolen trots 
northern California, and was returned to its owner. 
This recovery and restitution of missing property 
by the California bureau has been separate arid 
apart from that of local police departments. It 
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represents property that is never recovered by 
States without clearing houses. One State thus reaps 
a $560,000 profit on an investment of $23,000, a 
yearly profit of more than 2,400 per cent, through 
the activity of one section of its criminal clearing 
house. With forty-eight States reaping the same 
degree of profit the investment would be $1,000,000, 
the profit $26,000,000. 


ei next major function of the bureau consists 
of finding out which arrested suspects have 
prior records. An example will throw light on the 
significance of these identifications. An apartment- 
house burglary committed in San Francisco was 
reported to the police. One week later a suspicious 
loiterer, reported by a housewife in an outlying 
district, was held for investigation. His finger prints, 
when sent to the State bureau, revealed a prior 
record of six convictions for apartment-house bur- 
glaries.. The police thereupon visited his room and 
found burglars’ tools that corresponded with those 
used in the burglary. They then accused him of the 
above crime and, by confronting him with his record, 
induced him to confess. 

This confession saved the expense of a jury trial. 
Just how many millions are saved each year by 
confessions obtained in this manner we can only 
guess. We know, however, that criminal prosecution 
costs anywhere from a few dollars to ten thousand 
and more per trial; that 60,000 suspects have been 
identified as prior offenders by the California bureau 
alone; and that many of these suspects, when guilty, 
have confessed when confronted with their records. 

So much for the value of the bureau in checking 
up on habitual criminals in general; now for some 
examples as to its method of trapping these crim- 
inals when they are wanted for definite crimes. A 
drunk dragged in from the streets of Hollywood had 
no identifying papers. It later developed that he 
was a stranger in the city. The State bureau, on 
receipt of his prints, reported that he was wanted for 
jumping bail on a felony charge in Denver, Colorado. 
Again, a Sacramento traffic officer stopped a man 
for speeding. The man’s car had no certificate of 
ownership and his story didn’t ring true. As a result 
he was held while his prints were forwarded. The 
central bureau reported back that the speeder was 
an escaped convict wanted by the Utah State prison. 
In each case the men held were not suspected of 
anything specific at the time of arrest. Sending prints 
to the State bureau was just an inexpensive precau- 
tionary measure. 

Suspects may be arrested on very slight actual 
evidence, such as disturbing the peace, violating 
traffic ordinances, flirting, or possessing liquor. 
Every police department takes in hundreds of them. 
And here is where central bureaus come in. They 
furnish police with a fine mesh through which to 
strain these suspects, to separate the guiltless from 


the guilty. They are the longer tentacles of the law 
reaching out to claim its own. 

An understanding of criminals is necessary for a 
realization of probably the greatest service of the 
bureau — that of saving life and preventing suffer- 
ing. Whenever criminals carry guns in their stick- 
ups, safe-blowings, burglaries, and kidnapings they 
are potential killers; and nearly all such criminals 
do carry guns. The bank robbers who in May, 1928, 
held up the Lamar, Colorado, bank are a dramatic 
example. These four robbers at the first show of re- 
sistance killed the bank president, M. N. Parrish, 
and then in cold blood killed his son, John. In escap- 
ing they first kidnaped, then killed, two others — 
a bank teller and a physician. 

The point is this: Had those bandits been in 
prison the banker, his son, the teller, and the physi- 
cian would still be alive. Prison terms place potential 
killers where they cannot kill. 

California’s State bureau has directly placed 
thousands of these brutish criminals in prison for 
terms aggregating millions of years by the two meth- 
ods just described. It has identified 60,000 local 
suspects as criminals with prior records, and 8,000 
other local suspects as escaped convicts, criminals 
who have jumped bail, criminals who are wanted on 
felony charges, and the like. 

What goes on in States having no clearing houses? 
Frisco Freddie could tell you in glowing terms. 
Freddie was a criminal wanted for two murders and 
fifty felonies. He was arrested for carrying an auto- 
matic revolver, arrested in a State with no clearing 
house. For lack of evidence of criminal intent he got 
thirty days. Two days after release he stole another 
gun, killed a clerk while holding up a store, and 
killed the officer who pursued him. 


OR is Freddie’s an exceptional case. California’s 
bureau alone has located and returned to the 
States in which they committed their crimes 8,000 
Freddies in little more than ten years — or an aver- 
age of two a day. There are forty-three States 
without bureaus. This means that every day approx- 
imately eighty-six criminals, wanted on_ specific 
major charges, are held negligible periods and re- 
leased to continue their swindling and killing. 
Eighty-six criminals every day, criminals who 
by virtue of past crimes belong in prison, criminals 
for whom other police departments are eagerly 
searching, are caught in the police net — and are 
turned out with the implied salutation: “God speed 
you, old chappies, to bigger and better crimes!” 
The adoption of one method would plug this 
huge leak in our machinery of justice. In addition it 
would prevent the killing, suffering, and plundering 
that is the inevitable accompaniment of their re- 
lease. This method should insist on the establish- 
ment of a centralized criminal clearing house for 
every one of the forty-eight States. 
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INSTRUCTIONS 


Braille is a system of embossed bare | formed by the use of all the possible combinations of six 
dots arranged in a group, or cell, thus sees each dot being known by its number. Both in reading 


and in writing, dots 1-3-6 are nearer the heginning of the line than dots 3-4-6; and the sequence of 
dots is ther ore the same in each case. Reading proceeds forward from left to right, while wnting 
en the Braille tablet proceeds pos from right t 44 left. The possible combinations of the siz dots 


give sizty- three cigar Signs 


“ Revised Brae a we 8 o 


uncontracted; G: 


2, highly contracted ; 
comparatively little used, the bulk of the rao em! 


more than one = are termed “ Compound " signs. 
otted i 2 bara ys Britain is written in three grades: Grade 1, 
rade 3, v contracted. Grades | and 3 are 
in eued Braille being in Grade 2. 
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That the Blind 
May Read 


The “Weekly News” Is Edited, 
Printed, and Distributed by Blind 
Workers in Boston to Those 
Who Must Depend Upon 
the Braille Alphabet and 
Their Own Fingertips 
to Read the News 
of the Day 


AT THE LEFT IS THE BRAILLE ALPHABET, THE 
SYSTEM BY WHICH COMBINATIONS OF RAISED , 
DOTS ARE MADE TO TRANSLATE WORDS AND 
PHRASES INTO A MEDIUM WHICH THE BLIND MAY 
READ THROUGH THE SENSE OF TOUCH 


AS THE WEEKLY SUMMARIES ARE RECEIVED FROM 
THE EDITORIAL OFFICES OF *“* THE INDEPENDENT” 
EACH THURSDAY THEY ARE READ TO A BLIND 
OPERATOR WHO STAMPS THE METAL PLATES 
FROM WHICH THE BRAILLE MAGAZINE IS PRINTED 













THE INDEPENDENT 


THE SHEETS OF THE ‘‘WEEKLY NEWS” ARE PRINTED IN AN ORDINARY THE FOLDING IS DONE BY BLIND WORKERS. HERE THE MANAGING EDITOR 

PLATEN PRESS, BUT ARE INSERTED BETWEEN TWO MATCHING PLATES IS MAKING THE SHEETS READY FOR THE FINAL CHECKING AS THEY ARE 

WHICH EMBOSS THE SYMBOLS ON THE PAPER WHEN THE PRESSURE SORTED IN THEIR PROPER ORDER AND HANDED TO HIM BY ASSISTANTS 
IS EXERTED. EYESIGHT IS HERE NECESSARY WHO HAVE THEIR SIGHT 


CHECKING THE PAGES FOR UNEVEN EMBOSSING AND FAULTY ALIGNMENT, AS WELL AS NUMBERING AND TYPOGRAPHICAL ERRORS, CAN BE DONE 
BEST BY THOSE WHO SEE ONLY AS THE ULTIMATE READERS CAN SEE 
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THE ADDRESSING OF THE WRAPPERS IS DONE ON A STANDARD MACHINE BY A THE STITCHING MACHINE IS RUN BY A BLIND WORKER WHO TAKES THE FOLDED 

BLIND OPERATOR. A SPECIAL GUIDE TO ENABLE THE WORKER TO CENTER THE SHEETS AFTER THEY HAVE BEEN CHECKED AND RUNS THEM BENEATH THE 

WRAPPER UNDER THE STENCIL IS THE ONLY EXTRA EQUIPMENT NEEDED IN NEEDLE-LIKE DEVICE WHICH BINDS THEM WITH THE CONVENTIONAL WIRE 
THIS WORK FASTENING CLIP 


THE WHOLE STAFF, ALL OF THEM BLIND, ATTEND TO THE WRAPPING. HERE THEY ARE SEEN INSERTING THE EMBOSSED SHEETS IN RIGID MAILING TUBES 
WHICH SERVE TO PROTECT THE RAISED DOTS FROM BECOMING DAMAGED 
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FRANCIS B. IERARDI, THE MANAGING EDITOR AND MOV- 
ING SPIRIT OF THE ENTERPRISE, IS SEATED AT HIS DESK AT 
THE LEFT WITH HIS BRAILLE TYPEWRITER. THIS DIMINU- 
TIVE MACHINE IS CAPABLE OF PRODUCING AT A SINGLE 
STROKE ANY COMBINATION OF THE SIX BASIC DOTS WHICH 
MAKE UP THE ALPHABET OF THE BLIND 
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Massachusetts, 





AT THE RIGHT, THE Pe 
TITLE PAGE OF THE ee 
“WEEKLY NEWS" AS IT 
IS RECEIVED BY THE 
BLIND READER. AT THE 
TOP IS AN EMBOSSED 
TRANSCRIPTION IN OLD 
BOSTON LINE LETTERS 
OF THE BRAILLE WORDS 
BELOW. SINCE NO INK IS 
NECESSARY, A PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC REPRODUCTION 
OF A PAGE OF BRAILLE 
SYMBOLS APPEARS ONLY 
AS A SUCCESSION OF 
SHADOWS ON THE HEAVY 
FIBRE SHEET 
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Bringing the World to the Blind 


The Story of a Successful Publishing Venture 


East Fourth Street, Boston, there is all the 

hurried, staccato activity of a newspaper 
ofice. Upstairs the steady clank of the typesetting 
machine and the drone of the assistant who reads 
the typewritten copy to the operator at the keys. 
Across the hall, the clatter of a press, biting sten- 
ciled impressions of the operator’s plates into heavy 
sheets, four ata time. And below, the hum of con- 
versation as the sheets, brought down from the 
press, are correlated, folded, and checked. Later, 
there will be another click-click from the stitching 
machine, and then the 


Bis the closed doors of a workshop on 


of many visits to persons who, like himself, saw 
nothing of the world about them and eagerly 
awaited each scrap of conversation, each second- 
hand bit of news which others could give them. 
Mr. Ierardi felt that nothing would be a greater boon 
to these news-hungry men and women than a paper 
which brought to them a picture, however incom- 
plete, of the most important events of the world as 
they occurred. A daily paper was out of the question, 
of course. But a weekly might be managed, he felt. 

The specific assistance which he sought from THE 


INDEPENDENT was fpertmission to reprint its news 
summary, “What the 





buzz of conversation 
once more in the mail- 
ing room. No difference 
here from the usual 
office of the small news- 
paper. No difference, 
that is, excepting that 
the editor and most of 
his staff are blind and 
printing the first paper 
to bring news of the 
world to others who, 





After eighteen months, the Weekly News is one 
of the most successful publishing ventures in the 
world, if success is to be judged by the interest of 
its readers. This weekly, published in Boston by a 
blind staff for blind readers, has trebled its cir- 
culation during its short lifetime. The Editors 
present this story and the preceding pictures of a 
venture in which they are intimately interested 
as an indication of the vast enterprise and ener- 


getic thoughtfulness which have gone into the 
task of bringing the world to the blind 


World Is Doing.” He 
had the funds to begin 
his venture; it would 
hardly be difficult to 
recruit a staff, and he 
had already looked into 
the manner and means 
of printing and costs, 
Everything was ready 


but a chief contributor. 
Mr. Ierardi had little 


difficulty in persuading 








like themselves, can 

see only through the delicate touch of sensitive 
fingers. No difference, excepting that the words 
appear not in the familiar columns of modern type, 
but in cryptic Braille which, through mysterious 
arrangements of six raised dots, lends to tutored 
fingers the uses of eyes. 

Among the hundred-odd magazines on your favor- 
ite news stand you will never see the Weekly News, 
though it has been coming from the press each 
Friday evening for the past eighteen months; nor 
would it interest you, should you chance to come 
upon a copy, save as a curiosity written in a type as 
baffling as Arabic. Yet it is altogether safe to venture 
that no magazine is as eagerly awaited and as 
thoroughly read by its subscribers as this one. To be 
sure, the blind have other magazines, excellent ones. 
But until the Weekly News was conceived there was 
nothing in Braille which paralleled the common- 
place of the daily newspaper. News could be brought 
to the blind person only through others who read 
the newspapers to him aloud. 

Late in February, 1927, Mr. Francis B. Ierardi, 
field worker for Massachusetts’ Division of the 
Blind, visited the Editors of THE INDEPENDENT. 
Mr. Ierardi had a problem in which he believed the 
Editors might be able to help, and he explained the 
idea of the Weekly News. It was his own idea, born 


the Editors to codper- 
ate in his venture; a month later they received the 
first copy of his first issue, printed in the type so 
mysterious to sighted persons but to which the 
fingers of the blind furnish a ready key. Of that first 
issue but 200 copies were printed, and the demand 
far exceeded the supply. Limited funds have handi- 
capped circulation increases since, but, nevertheless, 
the magazine has grown until now 650 copies are 
printed. Nor is this figure anything of an index by 
which to measure its readers. Although most of its 
subscribers are individuals, many of them pass their 
copies along to friends and to libraries. 


AST January, when the Editors of THE INDEPEND- 
ENT decided to replace “What the World Is 
Doing” with “The Story of the Week,” the change 
threatened to destroy the most attractive feature 
of the Weekly News—variety. A conference was 
called, and THe INDEPENDENT, unwilling to jeop- 
ardize the effectiveness of its valuable contempo- 
rary, promised to continue supplying a summary of 
the important world events week by week. The 
copy is prepared each Thursday, called for by Mr. 
Ierardi or a member of his staff, and immediately 
taken to the editorial office of the Weekly News. To 
this material Mr. Ierardi himself adds enough to 
fill the twenty-four pages. 
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It is distinctly an experience to visit the “shop” 
when an issue is on its way through. The pictures 
which precede these pages record the various opera- 
tions which carry the paper from typewritten copy 






the spirit of interest and vast enterprise which go 
into the success of the venture. 

Because the shop is used during the day by other 
projects for the blind, the Weekly News is printed 
entirely at night. A staff of ten assists the editor, of 
whom more than half are, like himself, blind. A 
casual glance at the busy scene, however, hardly 
picks out those who are without their sight. For the 
blind work at tasks which could hardly be done so 
efficiently by others, and they are the key pins of 
the publishing machine; the others assist rather than 
initiate. Of the important operations, only the 
actual printing is given over to an operator who 
sees, rather than feels, his work. 

The plates from which the printing is done are 













and steady accuracy with which he does his work one 
would hardly suspect that he never sees the result. 
The illustration on page 275 shows the machine 
and the operator with his fingers on the six keys, 
three on a side, which control the arrangement of 
dots in the stenciling device. The metal sheets, two 
of them, placed back to back, hang from the arm 
which reaches laterally along the top of the machine. 
The operator’s foot throws the machinery in gear, 











UR status of benevolent neutrality in this 
() Presidential campaign is getting to be un- 
comfortable. Not that we have any hanker- 

ing to be among the immediate camp followers of 
either candidate. It isn’t that. Our blessed situation 
is exactly what we would prefer — if we could be let 
alone. But our meanderings around Washington and 
Albany and New York bring home the fact that 
practically all of our old intimates are now part and 
parcel of one camp or the other. Upstanding lads 
who once could swing a cane dexterously and at the 
same time dwell upon the iniquities and inanities of 
both parties, with cool impartiality, are to be found 
no longer with ease in the old rendezvous. This is 
particularly true among the scintillating boys of the 
Washington corps of journalists. Even those who 
have not been persuaded to lend their superlative 
talents to the respective headquarters, with an 
incidental pay-roll arrangement, are more or less 
impelled, at this stage of the campaign, to take sides. 
It is perhaps normal and natural, but awkward. 
















to Braille-stenciled page. But they hardly reveal . 


stamped by a blind operator, and watching the ease. 





Back Stage in Washington 
The Return of the Faithful 


and there is a steady clack-clack as the stencil, from 
behind the sheets, presses out in the metal the cor- 
rect arrangement of dots. When one of the sheets is 
filled, the two are turned around, the gauge of the 
machine lowered slightly, and the second sheet is 
filled in the spaces between the lines of the first. 
Thus it is possible to print the Week/y News upon 
both sides of its paper sheets. 


HE printing itself is little different from the 
ordinary process save that no ink is used. Both 
sides of a quarto sheet are printed at once by the 
simple process of raising two of the four metal sheets 
and inserting the paper between them. As the bed 
of the press rises, both the lower and the upper 
sheets press into the paper, leaving their impression 
of dots. Downstairs, the sheets are arranged in their 
proper order, checked over by fingers which feel the 
numbers in their corners, and secured by an ordinary 
stitching machine, fitted with guides which enable 
the blind operator to push the book into proper 
position. Cardboard tubes are used for mailing to 
protect the precious dots from mutilation in transit. 
The magazine is financed entirely by private sub- 


' scription and is sent free to its subscribers. At 


present, despite its scattered circulation, it remains 
largely a Massachusetts publication. But its editor 
has hopes for bigger things when funds become more 
plentiful: his greatest desire is to make the News 
a national weekly in every sense of the word. 


When one cannot join any group without being in- 
cluded in a sweeping and confident “we,””— mean- 
ing that one is assumed to be a member of the inner 
circle of this candidate or that — and is called upon 
for advice as to the next strategical move, the 
resultant impulse is to come out flatly for Socialist 
Nominee Norman Thomas and let it go at that. 
As it is, we could see it through somehow but for 
those expressions of pained and incredulous surprise 
that come over the faces of some of the boys when 
we show indifference to their enthusiasm. An Al 
Smith enthusiast informs us that the Democratic 
nominee cannot fail to carry Pennsylvania and be- 
comes livid when we merely grunt. A Hoover parti- 
san decrees with finality that in Mississippi it is all 
over but the shouting, and, when he finds us unre- 
sponsive, turns upon an indignant heel. In other 
days, a simple palliative would have been a tele- 
phoned order for two more bottles of ginger ale and 
a pitcher of ice. (Do not misunderstand that we 
favor a return to the saloon. It is less irksome to use 
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the telephone than to walk that far.) Then such 
light and evanescent problems as those of politics 
and statesmanship would have dissolved in the light 
of far graver topics. But now one’s old cronies are 
all—or nearly all— wrapped up in an aura of 
partisanship. It makes one feel wishywashy and 
indefinite, as well as ostracized. After all, it may 
drive us, sooner or later, to declare for Hoover or 
Smith, and take our chances with the rest. We can- 
not go along forever feeling like Nicholas Murray 
Butler or William Gibbs McAdoo. 


UR one anchor is the fact that Calvin Cool- 
idge once more is back in Washington, where 

duty holds us a goodly fraction of the time. How 
soothing that presence! It takes us back beyond the 
dubious days of June, back to a time when all things 
were well ordered, when one, if one knew any- 
thing, was quite sure that in these United States 
matters were in the hands of the Democratic and 
Republican parties and that an experienced Wash- 
ington observer could sniff at long range an adherent 
of either party and be secure in his judgment. In 
these days of Hoover Democrats and Smith Repub- 
licans, the good Calvin is a granite Gibraltar, re- 
minding us that there were times when two and two 
made four. Almost, he makes us believe again. 

But even Mr. Cool- 


presented by his Wisconsin summer neighbors. 
Innumerable pictures portray him demonstrating 
his fishing and pigeon-shooting prowess. The gift of 
a Kentucky hunting dog is another excuse for a 
sepia reproduction. We miss only the old hay- 
pitching and sap-bucket pictures. 

The present Presidential candidates, supposedly 
eschewing “boloney,” have not gone that far, al- 
though we have noted flashes of Mr. Hoover drink- 
ing from an altogether obvious water pitcher and 
Governor Smith eating a plebeian “hot dog” at the 
Syracuse fair. 

Our suspicion grows that all of this means that 
soon Mr. Coolidge will make a dramatic entry upon 
the political scene — perhaps before these lines 
reach print. Our spies at Brule have reported that 
he has had a mischievous look in his eyes. We can 
visualize him now as he steps out to give the impe- 
rious and final gesture to the electorate, signaling 
voters his mandate as to what they shall do and tak- 
ing his place as the real arbiter of destiny in all this 
hullabaloo. The great apostle of economy certainly 
will not go back to the shaded thoroughfares of 
Northhampton without a final fanfare, if our 
observers guide us aright. 

Of course, we should point out that at this mo- 
ment, awaiting the awakening of the body politic, we 

have been compelled to 





idge, not choosing to 


assign most of our shad- 
owers to Messrs. Frank 


run and even spreading 
that notion in epidemic 
fashion to Mexico, where 
President Calles makes 
the noble renunciation, 
is not at all times a sure 
antidote to this night- 


The return of Mr. Coolidge te the familiar haunts 
which will know him officially but seven months more 
has brought an air of stability to Washington. In a 
campaign with politics badly scrambled by Hoover 
Democrats and Smith Republicans, the silent Ver- 
monteris a “granite Gibraltar” to our harried corre- 
spondent. His notes record, among other reports, the 
Republican party’s official recognition of its impending 

march on the Solid South 


O. Lowden and William 
Gibbs McAdoo, in the 
hope of ascertaining 
whether they, too, wish 
to Nicholas Murray 


Butler themselves along 


marish era of uncer- 


to the bitterend of things 
on November 6. 





tainty. Our spies tell us 
that his period of cheer- 
ful aloofness has passed; that soon he will take the 
stump and dwell explicitly upon the need of carry- 
ing on in the old manner of “keeping cool.” That is 
all very well. But how can we be assured that once 
turned loose in these new and strange political 
pastures, the sainted Calvin will not run amuck and 
tell the voters that the Republican tariff is a mon- 
strosity no free people will bear, or that the Kellogg 
treaty renouncing war is just a lot of plain claptrap 
that should fool no intelligent nation or individual, 
or worse? 

Yet our faith in Massachusetts and its patron 
saint cannot easily be shaken. We have been watch- 
ing the rotogravures. Mr. Coolidge, not a candidate, 
has swerved no whit from his immemorial paths, 
except perhaps to admit a hard sense of humor that 
none suspected in the past. He has been photo- 
graphed as a Kiwanian. He has worn a Legionnaire 
cap before the camera. We find him in a tableau with 
a piece of Wisconsin cheese — a literal piece of cheese 


But certain items pre- 
sent themselves that call for passing notice, at least. 
We are happy to report that Col. Horace Mann, 
boss of the “mystery” establishment in Washing- 
ton which has come to be known as the “side-door” 
adjunct of the national committee, is now speaking 
to us again as of yore. No longer does Mr. Mann, in 
his Munsey Building retreat, pass us by with a 
glazed eye after his secretary has banished us with 
the word that he is away or ill. The official pronun- 
ciamentos of the national committee now recognize 
Mr. Mann to be the “Southern Division” generalis- 
simo for the Hoover campaign. Mr. Mann permits 
himself to be photographed for the papers. He gives 
out official announcements in his own name. Thé 
“mystery” no longer obtains, which makes us 
wonder why it was ever permitted to exist. But that 
is a matter for statesmen and not for us to ponder. 

We are compelled to chronicle the complaint of 
certain Southern and Western Democrats that emis- 
saries from Manhattan to (Continued opp. page 288) 
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If You Know What I Mean 


chanced upon a phrase which seemed to 

contain within itself the entire technique 
of travel article writing. It was in an account of a 
trip to Alberta, and the phrase which struck me 
was merely an allusion to “the amazing Alberta 
sun.” The Alberta sun, so it appeared, was 
amazing because it was so hot, but it immediately 
dawned on me that to write a successful travel item 
one need by no means be fully cognizant of the 
thousand and one local variations of this kind. Not 
at all. An Ohio sun may be cool, a Balkan sun 
medium, and an Alberta sun hot, but don’t let that 
deter you; you don’t have to remember all that. 
Simply write that a certain region has “an amazing 
sun.” Take it for granted that your reader will 
know what you mean. The chances are that you will. 

An African scene, then, would be described some- 
thing along this line: “It was such a vista as only 
Africa could offer. Overhead shone the amazing 
African sun; the strange contours of the landscape, 
so peculiarly African, so bizarre to the eye of a 
newcomer, served only to accentuate the extraordi- 
nary appearance of a group of natives — unmis- 
takably African, these last.” Notice that the sun 
merely “shone.” Of course, if you have actually 
seen the place, you could make it “blaze” or “beat”: 
but why take needless chances? Obviously, this 
description will do for any old place, provided it be 
vouchsafed with sufficient authority. True, the 
writer should be reasonably diligent in avoiding 
any such simple errors as ascribing the “extraordi- 
nary group of natives” to a region commonly known 
as uninhabited. Nor should he be so indiscreet as to 
hint that Westphalia or the Department of the 
Seine are entirely devoid of human life. But, after 
all, these pitfalls are trifling and of purely negative 
significance. It’s the knowing air, the positive 
detail, that fetches them. 

Take the matter of diet, for example. A bowing 
acquaintanceship with any of the different types of 
national cookery should put you across as an expert. 
Consider the fact that the Dutch are renowned for 
the item of cheese. You can easily see that the proof 
positive of your: intimate knowledge of Holland 
can be established by the simple mention of “the 
inevitable cheese.” If you happen to know the name 
of some obscure village in that country, you can set 
up as a pioneer by the further assertion that nowhere 
else in Holland is to be found such cheese as that of 
Djkjest: grass-green tourists may think they are 
getting cheese, you tell them, but if they haven’t 
eaten the cheese of Djkjest they might just as well 
have stayed at home, You can readily believe that 


JR sien a travel article the other day, I 


having capped this matter of cheese with a few 
words about the “amazing Dutch sun” and the 
“peculiar” look of the whole countryside in the 
Netherlands, your reader will straightway feel 
himself completely in the thrall of the sturdy Dutch. 

In France, all you have to do is to harp on the 
wine. Many a scribe has made the Saturday Evening 
Post by a glib mention of Yquem de Lur-Saluces, 
’76, or the knack of pulling a knowing leer over the 
comparative merits of Clos Sainte-Odile and Chéteau 
Carbonnieux. Here again, if you can invent a 
plausible village with its hypothetical vintage, you 
will find it distinctly advantageous. Get an old 
menu somewhere and record all your meals from 
that. And at this point, let me interpolate the 
suggestion that in attempting any analysis of the 
Dark Continent or East of Suez or anything like 
that, you always take care to report that you have 
dined on “some outlandish native dish.” Put in a 
few “ughs!” An “infernal mess” is a good tag, also, 
and covers a multitude of dishes you never tasted. 
All you need to see you safely through an English 
meal are a few simple terms like “cold joint,” 
“sweet,” and “bloaters.” (It would be well, how- 
ever, not to make too much of a point out of “the 
amazing English sun.”) 

Differences in language are invariably to be 
mentioned and offer a good medium for the comic 
relief. Coin freely for Ethiopian and Asiatic inter- 
ludes and keep these on the serious plane. A few 
slightly off-color episodes may be trumped up out of 
your professed (and dona fide, too) ineptitude with 
the European tongues, bathtub scenes in particular 
being good fun and in constant demand. Misunder- 
standings with cab drivers, mixups at the laundry, 
and wrong numbers of hotel rooms should see you 
through the language end of it. And it would be 
advisable to learn to spell at least one oath of the 
country you are describing. 

In general, all you need is a certain amount of 
common sense. Bear in mind that the tropics are hot 
and that nights are long in the north. Be sure to 
mention the “rarefied air” of whatever mountains 
you may choose to write about and any unusual 
sort of behavior or strange occurrence of any kind 
should be duly ascribed to the high altitudes of that 
region. Wild animals will help, but be sure to consult 
the ordinary encyclopedia and locate them correctly. 
And wherever there is salt water, or perhaps @ 
river, bring in a few of the “risky little native 
boats.” Above all, don’t take the thing too seri- 
ously. Remember, if you haven’t been there your- 
self, the chances are that neither has your reader. 


C. W. M, 
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Readers and Writers 
By Ernest Boyd 


current demand for biographies 
of all and sundry, at all costs, is 
leading some of our publishers into 
devious ways. Recently, Robert H. Sher- 
ard’s “Life of Oscar Wilde” (Dodd, 
Mead) was reviewed as a new book. On 
closer inspection it turned out to be 
merely a reprint of a work which was first 
published in 1906, a fact which was not 
made clear to intending purchasers. 
Much has been written about Wilde 
during the last twenty-two years, so that 
even if the purchaser had never read the 
original edition, a book written so long 
ago would of necessity have been largely 
superseded in the meantime. 

Similarly, I picked up the other day 
“George Sand and Her Lovers” (Dut- 
ton), by Francis Gribble, and was as- 
tonished to read in the preface: “No full 
and adequate life of George Sand exists. 
... Madame Karénine began a. very 
elaborate biography, but the two volumes 
published carry us no further than the 
year 1838. . . . In English there is only 
the monograph written for the Eminent 
Women Series by Miss Bertha Thomas.” 
As Miss Thomas’ book appeared in the 
year of grace 1889, I began to wonder 
whether Mr. Gribble was a biographical 
Rip Van Winkle. Last year no less than 
three lives of George Sand were published 
in English: Elizabeth W. Schermerhorn’s 
excellent book, “The Seven Strings of the 
Lyre: The Romantic Life of George 
Sand” (Houghton Mifflin); “George 
Sand, the Search for Love” (John Day), 
by Marie Jenney Howe; “George Sand,” 
by Mary F. Sandars (London: Holden). 
The two American books were both pub- 
lished in England, yet Mr. Gribble had 
apparently never heard of them. 

Mr. Gribble likewise had never heard, 
apparently, that Madame Karénine’s 
life, in four volumes, was completed in 
1926. He mentions Caro’s volume in the 
Grands Ecrivains Frangais series, which 
is dated 1887, but not René Doumic’s 
‘George Sand,” published in 1922, nor 


Seché and Bertaut’s “George Sand” 


(1909), nor Ernest Seilligre’s volume on 
the same subject, which appeared in 1920. 
In short, there seemed to be a great many 
things relating to George Sand which her 
biographer and his publishers had over- 
looked. As I was meditating upon this 
mystery I gazed at the title-page where 
the words “a new edition” appear in 
small type. Whereupon, I ferreted around 
among my books and discovered that 
this book was identical with a volume 
Published in 1907 with the same title. 

Mr. Gribble is presumably not to 
blame. As the author he would, I fancy, 


have suppressed or rewritten for a new 
edition that preface which so alarmingly 
“dates” his book. Apart from its obsolete 
references, it makes very curious reading 
in these days of indiscreet memoirs, being 
largely taken up with the question of 
English prudery and the alleged superior- 
ity of the French in candidly avowing 
matters which the English are supposed to 
deny. In a sense the preface has this 
interest, that it succinctly demonstrates 





Mr. Boyd Recommends: 
Fiction 

This Side Idolatry. By C. E. Bech- 
hofer Roberts (Bobbs-Merrill). 

The Strange Case of Miss Annie 
Spragg. By Louis Bromfield 
(Stokes). 

Strange Fugitive. By Morley Calla- 
ghan (Scribner). 

The Battle of the Horizons. By Sylvia 
Thompson (Little, Brown). 


GENERAL 


The Stammering Century. By Gilbert 
Seldes (John Day). 

Memories and Reflections. By the 
Earl of Oxford and Asquith (Little, 
Brown). 

Dostoevsky. By Julius Meier-Graefe 
(Harcourt). 

The Tower. By W. B. Yeats (Mac- 
millan). 











the enormous change which has taken 
place in certain conventions during the 
twenty-one years which have elapsed 
since Mr. Gribble’s book was first pub- 
lished. Now the shoe is on the other foot, 
for the French have not yet produced a 
biography of any outstanding figure in 
French history comparable to the works 
of Lytton Strachey and his successors. 
André Maurois may be ironical and face- 
tious at the expense of Shelley or Disraeli, 
but French biographers still maintain a 
respectful attitude toward subjects of 
national importance. 


N fact, particularly in the case of 

George Sand, there have been incidents 
in France which completely contradict 
Mr. Gribble’s theory. George Sand’s love 
affairs, one would have thought, are 
sufficiently a matter of common knowl- 
edge to be accepted by her descendants. 
She herself certainly was at no pains to 
disavow them. Yet, only last year her 
granddaughter, Madame Lauth-Sand, 
took an action against Jacques Boulenger, 


the well-known French critic, because of 
an article which he wrote, apropos of the 
Sand centenary, in the course of which he 
enumerated some of the objects of George 
Sand’s romantic passion. It is true, the 
verdict was against her, but M. Boulenger 
was put to the trouble and expense of 
fighting the case, his crime being — ac- 
cording to the plaintiff —that he had 
damaged her grandmother’s reputation! 

As far back as 1897, Madame Lauth- 
Sand had a play withdrawn, entitled “A 
Night in Venice,” dealing with the affair 
of George Sand and Alfred de Musset. 
In 1914 she obtained a judgment for 
5,000 francs against another playwright 
who had taken the same theme for a piece 
called “The Child of the Century.” She 
also took an action against Paul Mariéton, 
which she lost, but which inspired Remy 
de Gourmont with a cruel comment: 
“Come, come, heir of Pagello’s lady 
friend, you must drain the washstand basin 
to the dregs.” It was Gourmont’s conten- 
tion, and I thoroughly agree with him, 
that if George Sand depended solely upon 
her writings to interest posterity, little 
would be heard of her. 


ISS SCHERMERHORN’S is the 
best treatment of the subject. She 
sets George Sand in the background of 
the Romantic movement; with a pleasant 
sense of humor she chronicles the ecstasies 
and despairs of what Mrs. Howe rather 
sentimentally calls “the search for love.” 
Mrs. Howe is a sentimental feminist 
and she professes to see in George Sand a 
pioneer of women’s freedom so far as sex is 
concerned. What seems more obvious to 
me is that Jeorge was a temperamental 
female, wh: ~~ no theories in particular, 
but a thorou, masculine point of view 
about sex, which she put into practice 
with the assurance of a Don Juan. 

That her methods imply any real 
emancipation it is difficult to see. As 
well argue that every vieux marcheur, 
ogling all females, from barmaids to 
housemaids, is a superior type of man. 
George Sand is compared with George 
Eliot by Mr. Gribble, to the latter’s dis- 
advantage. Assuredly, there is nothing 
romantic or picturesque about her rela- 
tionship with George Henry Lewes, but 
she actually had more courage and showed 
it in her facing of a difficult situation than 
George Sand in her futile promiscuity. 
She may, as Mr. Gribble says, have 
craved respectability, but her respect for 
respectability was not so powerful as to 
prevent her from doing what she felt 
she had a right to do. Unlike the other 
George, she survives in her works. 
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Paris for All the World 


A Review by Van Wyck Brooks 


4 BOOK ABOUT PARIS. By George and 
Pearl Adam. With pictures by H. 
Franks Waring. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Company. $5.00. 


F books about Paris there is no end. 
O The subject is one that evokes 

from the dullest writers qualities 
no one would have dreamed they pos- 
sessed — a lightness of touch, a charming 
fancy, which make difficult a choice 
among the many contemporary works 
that picture the life of the most perenni- 
ally interesting city in the world. But 
George and Pearl Adam, in their “Book 
about Paris,” have produced something 
that shines out in a shining field, a book to 
read in Paris, and before one goes there, 
and after one has returned; and Mr. 
Waring’s sixteen pictures in color and 
black and white bring before the eye the 
scenes that are presented so vividly in 
the text. Among the topics discussed are 
the Roadways of Paris, the Look of the 
Streets, the Seat of Government, Village 
Life in Paris, the Paris Hearth, Mont- 
parnasse, Trees and Children, and the 
Luxury of Paris, and they are all dis- 
cussed with a vivacity and a wealth of 
information rarely equaled in works on 
the same subject. 

“Real Paris,” say the authors, “which 
is unknown to the crowd of cosmopolitan 
snobs who flatter themselves that they 
are the ‘vrais Parisiens,’ still persists and 
expands, choked here and there by exotic 
weeds, hampered everywhere by post- 
war troubles. More than ever before is she 
the unquestioned political, intellectual 
and industrial capital.” The book is well 
organized. Of the roadways, the first to be 
discussed are those forming the spine of 
the city, the river, the Boulevard Saint- 
Michel, the Rue Saint-Jacques, the Rue 
Saint-Denis and others, after which come 
those that form the vertebrae, the Rues 
Saint-Antoine and Saint-Honoré and the 
Boulevard Saint-Germain. The authors, 
being English, naturally compare Paris 
most frequently with London, although 
in almost every case they include some 
American references; and their first 
remark is that Paris is so astonishingly 
foreign to London eyes, considering how 
near she is. “She has so much that Lon- 
don lacks, and wants so much that the 
Londoner likes— although her physi- 
cal beauty is so great that he is seldom 
aware of any defect till he has fallen out 
of love with her a little, and still less 
seldom analyzes the reason for her 
‘foreign’ look.” 

This foreign look, they say, resides 
principally in the Continental system of 





having flats over shops. This accounts for 
the uniformity of stucco frontages, and 
the presence of food stores, restaurants, 
and cafés or wine shops in what would be 
strictly business quarters in an English 
city. There is no district in Paris where 
the buildings are used exclusively for 
commerce: even in the neighborhood 
where the dingy streets are called after 
Napoleon’s Egyptian victories the top 
floors are dwelling places; and Paris is 
characterized everywhere by the “stark 
shimmer of sunlit stucco.” The roofs are 
unexpected. They go up into series of 
windows “caught like flies into nothing 
nearer to amber than is slate”; they slope 
backward or upward into unlikely 
eminences; they are sometimes red tiled, 
sometimes Mansard; and the “attic 
windows glow with the same family ardor 
that lights the first floor.” The balconies, 
the tall, slatted, outside shutters, add to 
the air of foreignness; and in spite of the 
general uniformity of the house fronts the 
eye can fine oases of difference in which to 
wander — the green settings of Passy and 
Auteuil, red, white, and yellow villas, 
villas studded with blue tiles, old country 
houses bewildered by the encroachment 
of the ill-mannered city, not to mention 
the proud avenues of the Trocadero and 
the Etoile. 


F Paris as the seat of government 
the authors speak with a variety of 
serious information spiced with anecdote. 
Their style is always discursive, and they 
do not aim to present any organized 
account of their subject, for the most part 
describing certain typical experiences of 
various statesmen, typical not only of the 
statesmen but of the posts they occupy. 
They are happier perhaps in their pictures 
of “some Parisians,” the young men who 
become more “American” every day, 
preferring to grow mahogany or cotton in 
French equatorial Africa rather than to 
record in verse the liquid note of the 
nightingale; movements of exchange 
interest them more now than the antics 
of Petronius or Casanova. The real 
Parisians, after all is said and done, and 
those who appear to enjoy life most, are 
the working classes; but there are the 
“colored’’ Parisians from the colonies, the 
Russian refugees, the Parisianized rajahs, 
the ubiquitous midinettes, and always the 
children, who dance and play in the parks 
and are so easy to understand and equally 
easy to love. 

“French babies are hardly ever less 
than fifty years old. They all have charge 
of their parents, and give royal assent 
to the games their parents play, such as 





feeding and dressing them and requiring 
them to be taken to the nearest. public 
garden after lunch.” The Paris child is 
easy to amuse. There are the cinemas and 
the animals in the Jardin des Plantes, 
and there are always three or four circuses 
playing in Paris. During December the 
big department stores have windows 
specially decked for them, and in autumn 
there is the Concours Lépine, which used 
to be a worthy successor of the medieval 
toy fair on the Pont Neuf, and still has 
a bewildering assortment of entrancing 
playthings to show. And once a year, on 
the anniversary of their first communion, 
the world is theirs. 


ILLAGE Life in Paris is perhaps 

the most attractive chapter in the 
book; as the authors say, “the most attrac- 
tivevillagesin France are in Paris.” Onecan 
sit on a bench, or outside a café, and see 
the notary and the oldest inhabitant and 
the ambitious young doctor and the local 
gossip all going about their affairs among 
playing children, whose mothers sit sewing 
under the trees of the village square till it 
is time to go and hang the cooking pot 
over the log fire, so that Baby Bunting’s 
father may be rewarded for his hunting. 
The villages of Paris are scattered all over 
its area. There is one near the Roman 
arena; Passy and Auteuil are still villages; 
and the Place d’Anvers, off the Boulevard 
Rochechouart, has the air of a village 
green. The Place des Fétes, at Belleville, 
the workmen’s quarter, is as typical a 
village green as though no one had ever 
heard of cities. There is the Place du 
Tertre, round which the acacias whisper 
in the morning, and the ancient village 
of Montmartre. 

The Paris Hearth is a topic on which no 
initiated mind could fail to dwell, for a 
closed home, as the authors say, appeals 
to the Frenchman, and a closed home, if 
any harmony at all prevails in it, is 
likely to be the most harmonious of all. 
“No German woman could dwell more 
lovingly on the thought of her cupboard 
than does the average Frenchwoman. ... 
Domestic life is organized with strict 
attention to the family habit of almost 
Oriental seclusion and a need for thrift.” 
The book ends appropriately on the 
Luxury of Paris, almost as old as the city 
itself and perhaps the quality that comes 
first to the minds of foreigners when they 
think of it. Altogether, this is the book 
of contemporary books that everybody 
should read who wishes to have his 
memory refreshed or his appetite 
whetted on the most fascinating of all 
travelers’ topics, 
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New Books in Brief Review 


Destiny Bay. By Donn Byrne. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. $2.50. 


RESUMABLY this posthumous book 

will be the last to carry the name of 
the sparkling Irishman who died so 
tragically last spring. And if the break 
was to come, it may as well have come 
here. “Brother Saul” and “Crusade” 
may have pleased more people than some 
of his earlier works; but those who par- 
ticularly admired this man’s writing 
restlessly remembered the charm and the 
power of “Blind Raftery” and perhaps 
“O’Malley.” It is to this latter group 
that “Destiny Bay” will come most 
happily. Here Byrne is at his best — 
dealing in a series of half a dozen con- 
nected anecdotes with one of those in- 
imitable Irish families which he so loved 
to write about. There is here a richness 
and pungency which “Crusade” could 
not muster; a vitality of characterization 
which “Brother Saul” quite failed of. 
And here is Destiny Bay itself — a region 
in the northeast of Ireland which the 
author has made as soul-satisfying as 
even he could have wished. One does not 
review this book — one absorbs it, and 
remembers it long afterwards. 


se*#6 8 


The Turkish Ordeal, By Halidé Edib. 
New York: The Century Co. $4.00. 


HIS second volume to the memoirs 

of Halidé Edib is the record of ex- 
periences and observations from the days 
before the National Government to the 
conclusion of the expulsion of the Greeks 
from Asia Minor. “The Turkish Ordeal” 
is divided into three parts that have to do 
with the author’s activities at Istamboul, 
Angora, and at the front before the Greek 
forces. This account of national disaster, 
civil war, and foreign invasion is a moving 
and comprehensive record of national 
rebirth. Mustafa Kemal dominates the 
Assembly, but it is for the humble Turkish 
patriot that Halidé Edib’s sympathies are 
most roused. The stormy movement of 
national consciousness, the hatred for the 
invader, the suspicion of the Allies, the 
alarums and excursions of a secret activity 
for liberty and national liberation fill the 
pages of this unusual book, making it, 
though intensely personal, dramatic and 
historically impressive. 

Halidé Edib, apart from her adventures, 
attended the American College for Girls 
at Constantinople and was the first 
Turkish woman to receive an A.B. degree. 
The constitutional revolution of 1908 
brought her forward as a novelist and 
Journalist. In 1916 she married Dr. 
Adnan, Director-General of the Health 
Department. After the Armistice of 1918, 


her public protests against the Allies 
impelled her flight from Angora. In 1925, 
after the establishment of a dictatorship 
in Turkey, Halidé Edib and Dr. Adnan 
retired to England, where they have 
devoted their time to study and writing. 

Colored with partisan feeling, “The 
Turkish Ordeal,” however, is a sincere 
attempt to be dispassionate and just. 
National figures are appraised, their 
motives, personal and impersonal, con- 
sidered. It is the irony of fate that Eng- 
land, whose Turkish policies roused 
Halidé Edib’s deepest distrust, should 
now afford her refuge from the country 
for which she dared to jeopardize her life. 


x** ke * 


Moods Cadenced and Declaimed. By 
Theodore Dreiser. New York: Horace 
Liveright. $3.00. 


HE limited edition of this unusual 

book, we are told, was subscribed 
for many times over before its publication 
in 1926. The present volume has been 
printed to satisfy a wide demand. Theo- 
dore Dreiser stands preéminent as our 
foremost American novelist. His labored 
and almost inarticulate genius has 
achieved a monument in prose to his 
ability. This book of poems gathered here 
and there, the expression of all sorts of 
moods and thoughts, does not fall easily 
into any poetical category. They are lyric 
in essence, if not in form — which is free 
and fragmentary. “ Moods” is the marriage 
of prose and poetry partaking of each. 
Poems of transitory emotion, they are too 
unsubstanial for prose, and yet scarcely 
poetry in their prose rhythms. This col- 
lection is rather impressive than moving. 
“Moods” is more interesting as an ex- 
pression of Mr. Dreiser’s personality than 
as a volume of independent poetry. 


xe *& * * 


The Children. By Edith Wharton. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. $2.50. 


N “The Children” Edith Wharton has 

determined to hold up to scorn the 
misuses and abuses of ultrawealthy and 
fashionable divorce. The pathetic story of 
the seven little Wheaters who longed to 
be together and were in constant danger 
of separation through the emotional in- 
stability of their parents, already divorced 
and remarried, is light, amusing, and 
professionally skillful. When Martin 
Boyne, bachelor engineer, met the infant 
host, he soon formed an attachment for 
these waifs of his former friends who were 
being shepherded from hotel to hotel by 
their elder sister, Judith. Judith, sixteen, 
a combination of innocence and worldly 
wisdom, mothers the rowdy little flock 


while her parents make up their mind 
whom they will marry next. Martin, on his 
way to renew an old love affair with the 
charming Rose Sellars, falls in love with 
this riotous band of small travelers, and 
particularly with Judith. He interests 
himself in their future to such an 
extent that he intercedes for them with 
their parents; and when Rose Sellars 
moves gracefully from the horizon of his 
affections he almost proposes to the naive 
Judith, whose ideal of happiness, however, 
is not matrimony, but the desire to have 
Martin adopt her and all the little ones. 
Competent as Edith Wharton is, “The 
Children” is scarcely a credible novel. 
The shafts of implied indignation against 
divorce, cocktails, and the attendant and 
pressing evils of an expatriate society 
pierce oaten dummies. Rose Sellars, cool 
and mysterious, is a shadow in the back- 
ground of this fantasy; Judith is a senti- 
mental fiction, and even the lively 
children seem more like caricatures than 
flesh and blood. “The Children” is an 
entertaining tour de force. Edith Whar- 
ton’s windmill is cunningly stuffed with 
the straw of prejudice and sentiment, but 
she jousts all the more gallantly, secure in 
the knowledge that the giant will topple. 
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What Is the Matter with Canada? By 
Politicus. London: Arthur H. Stock- 
well, Ltd. 2/6. 


MODEST book, but revealing a 

wealth of study and thought by a 
Canadian upon the problem which emi- 
gration of entirely desirable young men 
and women to America entails. They are 
coming, it seems, despite the fact that 
“nowhere is there more talk of Canada’s 
resources . . . than on the public plat- 
form and in the press of all parties within 
its borders.” This paradox in its puzzling 
aspects is thoroughly discussed from an 
idealistic as well as practical standpoint. 
Political troubles, government, are partly 
to blame, according to “Politicus”; but 
also there is a deeper cause in the point 
of view of the citizens toward their own 
problems. The “get-rich-quick” idea 
is also a danger. The author of this 
provocative analysis — which should in- 
terest Americans also, in that it deals 
with the problems which even here are 
perhaps only partially solved — states in 
his preface that some of his suggestions 
have already engaged the “attention or 
action” of federal, commercial, or social 
organizations. That all are worthy of 
discussion his book makes us believe. It is 
perhaps unfortunate that one seemingly 
well ‘qualified to examine this question 
should remain anonymous. 
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The Story of the Week 


T was a superlatively astute Republi- 
I can strategy which first conceived and 
then developed a nationwide adop- 
tion of that vital clause in the American 
political credo: ““As Maine goes, so goes 
the nation.” For Maine is a rock-ribbed 
Republican State, traditionally committed 
to a love for the elephant. It is as certain 
that the State of Maine will go Republi- 
can as, for example, that the City of New 
York will go Democratic. Why, then, 
should the vote in Maine be anything of a 
barometer or the saying anything more 
than a convenient piece of quadrennial 
Republican bombast? It is easy to under- 
stand why Maine was chosen by Republi- 
cans to discharge the unique function of 
political weather vane. The State holds its 
election a good two months before the 
national election and, since it is certain to 
turn out a Republican majority, the re- 
sult is valuable as a prop to Republican 
hopes, if it can be construed as a national 
portent, and a corresponding blow to 
Democratic aspirations. But if a Republi- 
can is sure to win, what significance can 
the result be given? 

To begin with, the actual Republican 
victory is not, in itself, the significant 
point. It is the size of the Republican 
plurality which counts, and the percent- 
age of the total vote which the Republican 
nominee polls. Thus, according to the 
theory, if the Republican candidate for 
governor in Maine defeats his opponent 
by a bare majority, the national Presi- 
dential contest will be close and a Demo- 
crat may conceivably be elected. But if 
the candidate of the Grand Old Party 
goes to the State House at Augusta by a 
thumping majority, the indications are 
that a Republican might just as well sign 
his lease on the White House for the next 
four years. 

Strangely enough, Maine’s vote since 
the Civil War has really served as a not 
inaccurate indication of what was to fol- 
low in November, though it has not always 
approximated the national Republican 
majority. Only once has the State given 
its preference to a Democrat: Witson 
won there in 1912, when the gubernatorial 
vote was just short of an even break. But 
the Republican split had complicated 
things mightily, and the Democratic 
nominee stole between the broken ranks 
of the party to carry off the six electoral 
votes. At that, Witson defeated Roose- 
VELT by only 2,618 votes. The combined 
RoosEveEtt and Tarr returns were 75,040, 
as compared to 51,113 for Witson. With 
the exception of 1912, however, Maine 


“As Maine Goes—” 
By Stewart Beach 


has given her electoral vote to the Repub- 
lican candidate. In 1916, perhaps recalling 
her former allegiance, she gave Hucues 
only 5,379 more votes than WILson, 
while her Republican governor was taking 
fifty-four per cent of the State’s vote; in 
all other Presidential years since the 








Maine has “gone,” and if the 
nation follows it, Democratic voters 
will largely stay away from the polls 
on November 6 while Republicans 
enthusiastically roll up the largest 
plurality for Mr. Hoover that a 
President has ever received. Maine 
has long been employed by Republi- 
cans as the political barometer of the 
nation, and so successful have they 
been in spreading their slogan, ‘‘As 
Maine goes, so goes the nation,’’ 
that a goodly part of the electorate 
watches the Maine vote as a signif- 
icant indication of the way things 
will go in November. An analysis of 
past performances in Maine and in 
the nation, however, does not show 
that a Republican landslide always 
follows a landslide in Maine 








Civil War, she has steadfastly avoided 
even the suggestion of flirting with Mr. 
Jerrerson’s stepchild. 


T is interesting to examine the percen- 
tages of Maine’s governors in some 
Presidential years as compared with the 
percentage of the national vote polled by 
the Republican Presidential nominee in 
order to gauge the possible significance 
which Maine’s gubernatorial vote may 
have as an indication of Republican 
expectancy in November. In 1884, for 
example, when CLEVELAND was: first 
elected to the Presidency, Maine gave her 
Republican governor fifty-three per cent, 
while the nation gave forty-nine per cent 
to the unsuccessful Republican candidate 
for the Presidency. Four years later, 


. Benjamin Harrison polled just forty- 


eight per cent of the popular vote and 
achieved the Presidency, but that same 
year Maine gave her Republican governor 
fifty-seven per cent of her vote. In 1892, 
when Grover CLEVELAND returned to 
the White House with fifty-four per cent 
of the popular vote, Maine’s governor 
received fifty-two per cent. 

Until this year, Maine’s greatest guber- 
natorial majority had been piled up in 
1896, the year that McKintey first 


went to the White House. McKiniey 
polled an even fifty per cent of the total 
vote, but the State of Maine gave sixty- 
seven per cent of her vote to the Republi- 
can candidate for governor. Four years 
later, when McKiney was reélected by 
fifty-two per cent of the electorate, Maine 
had gone Republican the preceding Sep- 
tember by sixty-two per cent. When 
TueEoporE Rooseve tt ran for the Presi- 
dency in 1904, he was chosen by fifty- 
seven per cent of the voters; Maine’s 
Republican governor was elected by 
fifty-nine per cent. Four years later, Roose- 
VELT’s legatee, Mr. Tart, received fifty- 
six per cent of the popular vote; Maine’s 
voters elected their governor by sixty per 
cent. In 1920, there was another Repub- 
lican landslide in the State of Maine as 
well as in the nation. Sixty-five per cent 
of the voters went Republican in the 
State; Mr. Harpine was elected by sixty- 
one per cent of the nation’s voters. In 
1924, despite Mr. Coo.ipce’s formidable 
electoral vote, there was a considerable 
falling off in the popular vote; the Presi- 
dent received fifty-two per cent. Maine 
also dropped off somewhat, and gave 
Governor Brewster fifty-seven per cent. 
On September 10, Maine went to the 
polls to vote for WitL1aM Tupor Garop!- 
NER, the Republican, and Epwarp Car. 
Moran, Jr., the Democratic candidate 
for governor. When day was done and 
results tabulated, GARDINER was leading 
his opponent by the largest plurality the 
State had ever given —close to 85,000. 
Figured in percentages, the Republican 
polled better than sixty-nine per cent of 
the total vote, the largest percentage by 
which a governor-elect has ever gone to 
Augusta. Distinctly, Maine “went,” not 
unlike a former generation which de- 
claimed in torchlight parade its intention 
of going “hellbent for Governor KENT.” 
The largest plurality and the largest per- 
centage of the total vote ever accorded 
any candidate should have some signifi- 
cance if Maine is to hold her prestige as 
a nation’s barometer. Does it assure a 
Republican victory in November? 


R. WORK, chairman of the Repub- 
lican National Committee, says 
emphatically Yes; Joun J. Rasxos, 
chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee, deprecates the result by say- 
ing that the Republicans sent nationally 
prominent speakers into the State to as- 
sure'a large majority, whereas the Demo- 
crats did nothing. Governor Anrrep E. 


SmirH dismisses the matter with the 
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comment that he “was never optimist 
enough to think that Maine would be 
anything other than Republican.” 

“Maine has again pointed the way,” 
said Chairman Work in a prepared state- 
ment. “We anticipated a handsome 
majority in Maine; the results far exceed 
our expectations. They foreshadow an 
overwhelming majority for Hoover and 
Curtis in November. The flattering 
majority in Maine has an unusual signif- 
icance this year because the contest from 
the very first has assumed a national as- 
pect in which every national issue was 
stressed on both sides. . . . The 80,000 
September majority ... leaves no 
doubt that the voters are satisfied with the 
Republican party and determined to see 
that it is continued in control of the 
Government.” 

But Mr. Rasxos took a different view. 
“It means nothing at all so far as the 
national election is concerned,” he said. 
“We sent them only $6,000 for campaign 
work. We didn’t attempt to put on a 
campaign there, and I don’t see how it 
could be in any way indicative of the 
national campaign, because no national 
issue was involved in that State election. 
I am rather surprised in view of the fact 
that we Democrats did not make:a fight 
there that the Republicans did not poll a 
larger vote.” 


ACH of these statements may be 
discounted, in view of the official 
positions of the speakers. But of the two, 
Chairman Worx’s pleasure may be taken 
as far more sincere than Mr. Raskos’s 
indifference. It is an open secret that Mr. 
GarDINER’s majority has run well ahead 
of Republican expectations; and it may be 
taken for granted that the Democrats 
were disappointed at their showing. But 
Chairman Rasxos is quite correct in 
indicating that the Republicans were 
anxious that a showing be made in Maine 
of sufficient strength to boost party morale 
for the two hard months before November 
6. National speakers, headed by Senator 
Curtis, the Vice Presidential nominee, 
were routed through the State; a strong 
effort was made to get out the vote; 
Republican leaders set themselves the 
task of making Maine not only Republi- 
can—it was that already — but of making 
the vote a landslide. 

On the other hand, the Democrats 
adopted a rather noisy policy of indiffer- 
ence, in the hope that the inevitable Re- 
publican victory would be robbed of its 
significance. The effect of their policy is 
shown by the fact that the Democratic 
candidate polled 40,000 fewer votes than 

ILLIAM R, PaTTENGALL, the Democratic 
nominee, received in 1924. Although it is 
safe to deduce that a number of Mr. 
Garpiver’s votes may have been re- 
ceived at Democratic hands, this will 
hardly explain the reduced Democratic 
vote. For Mr. Garpiner’s total was not 


far in excess of that given Ratpx O. 
BREWSTER in 1924. No, one must conclude 
that at least 35,000 Democratic voters 
failed to go to the polls. Perhaps they may 
bestir themselves in November, but they 
will hardly change the result, so their 
laziness on September 10 possesses little 
significance, 


HATEVER comments are made by 
leaders of the two parties upon the 
significance of the Maine vote, this much 
may be pointed out, Maine gave her larg- 
est previous gubernatorial percentage in 
1896, and McKin ey barely received a 
majority of the national vote. Eight years 
ago, however, when a Republican nominee 
received the greatest plurality given since 
the Civil War, Maine almost equaled the 
1896 total. Therefore, it must be ad- 
mitted that it is a case of paying your 
money and taking your choice, in the 
face of statistics. Either Mr. Hoover will 
receive a larger popular vote than did 
Harp1nG in 1920, or he will barely squeak 
through with a majority of the popular 
vote. Still, in order to keep the record 
traight, it should be recorded that 
dllenmey, although he received but 
7,035,638 votes out of a total of 13,776,- 
789, nevertheless won 271 electoral votes 
to his opponent’s 176. In 1920, HARDING 





‘* —. So Goes the Nation” 


The Maine gubernatorial barom- 
eter is compared below with recent 
national results in the corresponding 
Presidential years. Percentages indi- 
cate fractions of the total vote in 
each case. 

Year Maine 
1884 Republican 
1888 * 
1892 ‘2 
I 896 ” 
I goo ” 
1904 
1908 
1912 
1916 
1920 ° 
I 924 ” 

1928 a ? 


*q—q*q*__K—=—=——=—=S=—aE———————————— 


Nation 
Democratic 
Republican 
Democratic 
Republican 


” 60 »” 


Democratic Democratic 
Republican " 
"a Republican 


polled 16,152,200 out of a total of 26,674-, 
171 votes, but he received 404 electoral 
votes to 127 for Cox. 

One single indication there is in the 
Maine vote which offers an interesting 
commentary upon the national election. 
Maine has a considerable foreign-born 
population, most of it composed of French 
Canadians who have drifted down from 
Quebec. A fair percentage of this immigra- 
tion is centered in'the industrial centers of 
Lewiston and Biddeford. Both of these 
cities went strongly Democratic. Thus, if 


one cares to observe the Presidential 
campaign as a battle in which the old 
pioneer stock of the country is aligned 
against the newer immigration, Maine 
affords a barometer. Still, Lewiston and 
Biddeford were as definitely Democratic 
in 1926 and in 1924. Since it is true that 
the newer immigration in most of the large 
Cities is generally Democratic that phase 
of the Maine result can hardly be given 
national significance. 

The only aspect of the election fror 
which Democrats may conceivably take 
comfort is the fact that prohibition did not 
enter into the voting. Messrs. GARDINER 
and Moran are both stanch drys, and 
unless one adopts the far-fetched inter- 
pretation that any Republicans who ad- 
mired At Smiru’s modification stand 
would have voted for a dry Democratic 
governor to indicate this enthusiasm, the 
poll can hardly be construed as a repudia- 
tion of Governor SmirH’s views. Demo- 
crats are, therefore, still quite free to 
assert that an upset will occur in Novem- 
ber when the national electorate has an 
opportunity to express itself. 

In this, as the New York World has 
already pointed out editorially, they will 
find a precedent in 1896. That year, when 
Maine gave its largest previous percentage 
to a Republican gubernatorial candidate, 
a great question was rocking the country 
— free silver. But the controversy between 
the gold and the silver standards did 
not enter into the Maine election the 
previous September. Nor, it appears, was 
Maine attracted by free silver two months 
later, for McKin.ey’s percentage in the 
State was three points higher than had 
been the percentage of the Republican 
candidate for the governorship in the 
State election. Maine remained true to her 
allegiance of September, but the national 
electorate flirted more violently with the 
relief offered by Witi1am JENNINGS 
Bryan for labor’s crucifixion upon a 
“cross of gold.” Examining the result from 
this point of view, Democrats may take 
heart and pray that the electorate will en- 
vision their candidate as a prophet to lead 
them from a desert wilderness. 


UT all this is, quite frankly, pure 
conjecture. The fact of the matter is 
that Maine has gone Republican by an 
unprecedented majority. From that, both 
sides will draw such comfort as they may. 
The figures may be juggled this way and 
that to prove that the election is signifi- 
cant or that it means no more than that an 
out-and-out Republican State has in- 
dulged itself in a voting spree. If this 
department were in gambling mood, it 
would wager with a feeling of utter safety 
that Mr. Hoover and not Governor 
SmitH will occupy the central position in 
the March 4 commencement exercises. 
But this admitted hunch would hardly be 
predicated upon Republican enthusiasm 
in the State of Maine. 
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The Editor Steps Down 


sey, whowishes togointo print over 

his initials, sends in the following 
frank and pertinent comment based on 
Miss Tilton’s recent discussion of the 
cityward migration of democracy. The 
letter is self-illuminating. 


. READER from Newark, New Jer- 


Dear Sir: ; 

The article, “‘Democracy Faces the Big 
City Invasion,” by Elizabeth Tilton in 
your issue of August 25, clearly states 
“the question of the hour,” but the author 
fails to state the underlying reasons for 
this threatened transition of American 
democracy. I come from a long line of 
Main Street ancestors and appreciate the 
viewpoint of the author. But do we Main 
Streeters ever stop to realize that we will 
have ourselves to blame if the population 
of the cities finally outvote us and take 
over the reins of the national Govern- 
ment? Do we realize that our intolerance 
and “urge” for moral uplift — our con- 
tinued desire to impose by force the con- 
ditions of life which we advocate, is the 
root of most of our troubles in America 
today? 

{ A growing majority of our citizens are 
fed up on hypocritical uplift and moral 


crusades, engineered and financed by 
Main Street. A typical example, the 
Eighteenth Amendment has done more to 
consolidate and weld the vote of the city 
masses than “noisy demagogues” ever 
could. 

q I am voting for Hoover, not because I 
approve of his stand on the Eighteenth 
Amendment but because I believe that we 
of Main Street are, to a large extent, re- 
sponsible for the present unrest of the 
city and industrial populations, that it is 
up to us to correct the source of the unrest 
and that if we do not, the sidewalks of 
New York will do it for us. If this should 
come to pass, the pendulum will swing to 
the other extreme and “ Puritan-based 
idealism” will receive a jolt from which it 
may never quite recover. 

q In other words it is about time for Main 
Street to begin to mind its own business 
and stop trying to regulate the personal 
habits of the other fellow. 

R.A.N, 








ITING from Omaha, Nebraska, 
one reader lays about on the general 


subject of the negro’s status, politically, 
economically, and socially. He makes a 








THE STARS AND STRIPES 


AND 


THE UNION JACK 


ARE EVERYWHERE THE SYMBOLS OF 


FREEDOM AND PROGRESS 


definite suggestion as to the final settling 
of the race problem, and while we withhold 
comment upon it, we must admit that it is 
at least a suggestion. The late Mark Twai 
may justifiably be paraphrased, for ed 
cators and sociologists are always talkin: 
about the “race problem” but none of 
them ever does anything about it. 


Dear Sir: 

The average person who reads knows 
that the reason the South is against the 
negro vote is because it fears the eventual 
domination of the black in political office, 
because there are more negroes than whites 
in the South. Suppose it came to pass in 
time that there was danger — and there is 
a possibility of it — that the negro would 
become dominant in political office in the 
Republican strongholds of the country. 
What would happen? Would the whites 
stand for it? Or would they do just what 
the Southern whites are doing. Do we here 
in the East, North, West, and Middle 
West want to be governed by negroes? 
Not if I know my race, which is white. 

{ What then can we expect? Legislation 
which will regulate and prevent such a © 
possibility. Might we not in time have a ~ 
negro for President of these United States, 
ora majority of colored men in our national 
Congress? Or State Legislatures or city 
councils? Is there any limit to which the 
negro might not attain if he is given the 
same opportunities as the white man? Do 
we want this or is it even feasible to have 
such a condition? I don’t see how it can 
ever be. Some have saiq@ that there are 
three things that can be done on the negro 
problem. The three are: segregation to a 
reservation similar to that of the Indians; - 
race assimilation; disfranchisement. The 
first seems hardly possible because of the 
need of the labor of the negro; the second 
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In the cause of Foreign Missions America and Britain work together. 
One of the great Missionary Agencies of the world is The Religious 
Tract Society of London, Eng., which produces books and tracts in 293 
languages. It has produced The Pilgrim's Progress alone in 121 languages. 
It helps Churches of all denominations. 


It appeals for the generous help of American Christians 


For Europe. In that continent it makes grants in aid of publication work to 
American Missions in Italy, Spain, Czecho-Slovakia, Turkey, Albania. From its 
own ——- in Spain, Portugal and Hungary, there is a steady increase in 
circulation. 


For China. Bolshevism and Atheism have here proved what Propaganda by 
the press can do. Christianity should do more. The Religious Tract Society’s 
Agents in Shanghai and Hankow have remained at their posts during all the 
troubles, and its literature sent out from Hankow last year reached the highest 
quantity ever published except once — nearly five million copies. Will Americans 
help us to win China for Christ? 


_ For Africa. It is asking this year for $50,000 to be spent in five years on Chris- 
tian literature for Africa. Last year it produced new publications in 17 different 
African languages, of which it has now about 70 on its language list, reaching 
from Cairo to the Cape, from the Congo to the Red Sea. A good book, produced 
at your expense, may be your gift to Africa. 

Gifts for any of these fields will be welcomed by the 
Rev. C. H. IRWIN, D.D., Secretary 


RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY 
65, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD LONDON, ENGLAND 











impossible if the white race is to survive; 
the third unjust. The remedy then would 
be legislation prohibiting a colored major- 
ity in any legislative body. Another remedy 
would be to segregate the colored people 
south of Mason and Dixon’s line and 
move out the whites north and west, with 
the proviso that while colored people could 
leave the reservation for other parts of the 
country for the purpose of working, they 
could neither vote or own real property. 
{ It would be the best thing that could 
happen for all concerned if such a thing 
could be brought about. There is already 
too much mixing of the white and colored 
races and the time will certainly come 
when there will be a clash that will be 
heard round the world — if something is 
not done to prevent it. I like the colored 
man, but I am not sentimentally foolish 
enough to believe he can ever become the 
social equal of his white brother in this 
neck of the woods. He should be colonized 
and given every opportunity granted the 
white man to work out his destiny among 
his own kind. The white should do the 
same and quit mixing colors. 
Frep Mason. 
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_ September 5.— Republican campaign 
fund receipts were announced as $683,418. 
There were ten individual gifts for the 
preceding month of $25,000, four of the 
donors being Messrs. Sloan, Durant, 
Eastman, and Chrysler. 


September 6.— The Prince of Wales 
and his brother, the Duke of Gloucester, 
left London unostentatiously for South 
Africa. The two are expecting to hunt big 
game primarily. Secondarily — for pub- 
lication purposes only — they will foster 
the organization of a new colonial empire 
for Britain. 


September 7.— The Democratic cam- 
paign fund managers admitted the figure 
of $455,797 as receipts to date. Four donors 
of $50,0c0 apiece were Colonel Lehman, 
financial head of the party, and Messrs. 
Kenny, P. S. du Pont, and Meehan. 


September 8. — Charles Evans Hughes, 
former justice of the United States Su- 
preme Court and one time Presidential 
nominee, was announced as successor to 
John Bassett Moore on the bench of the 
World Court of International Justice. 
The choice was unanimous in the League 
Council and supported by forty-one out 
of forty-eight votes in the Assembly. 


September 9.—Secretary of State 
Frank B. Kellogg arrived in New York 
aboard the Leviathan from Europe. He 
carried with him the antiwar treaty 
which he and Foreign Minister Briand of 
France had evolved after a winter’s toil 
and which was signed by fifteen nations 
at Paris on August 27. 


__ September 9. — A new record for fatal- 
ities due to automobile racing was estab- 


~ lished at the Grand Prix in Rome when 


a racer, traveling 120 miles an hour, left 
the track and plowed through the grand 
stand, The driver was himself killed, 
together with eighteen others. Twenty- 
SIX were seriously injured, several of 
whom are not expected to live. 


September 11.— The Rev. Billy Sunday, 
former professional baseball player and 
evangelistic ace of long standing, has been 
asked by Mayor Mackey to take a hand in 
the purification of Philadelphia recently 
undertaken by city, State, and Federal 
authorities. A “great spiritual revival” 
is sought by the Philadelphia executive. 





Back Stage in Washington 


(Continued from page 281) 

their nervous open spaces are all too often 
of such types as to dismay the local poli- 
ticians. For example, we are told by our 
agents that in Minnesota the Olesons and 
the Johnsuns and the Svensons of the local 
aristocracy are now obliged to play second 
fiddle to the Burkes and the O’Reillys and 
Flannagans from lower New York, and 
that, in Virginia, the Democracy is won- 
dering at the influx of Tammany envoys 
in a region where Democrats of less 
metropolitan mien would be welcomed. 


In addition, the periodical threats of | 


George Higgins Moses to go to Mesopo- 
tamia unless Dr. Hubert Work is con- 
signed to a more remote region are 
narrated by our informers. Mrs. Mabel 
Walker Willebrandt, that charming Neme- 
sis to such eminent citizens as Miss Texas 
Guinan and Helen Morgan, is represented 
to us to be a trial to party managers be- 
cause of her outspoken style. Even the 
price of wheat is cited as a sure barometer 
of the outcome. 

But we gaze upon the heroic campaign 
pictures of all the candidates — those 
lithographs that make Herbert Hoover 
seem a John Barrymore and Joe Robinson 
and Charles Curtis D’Artagnans — and 
hold our peace. 





Sentinels of Solvency 

(Continued from page 272) 
easy to cite a dozen loans and a score of 
appointments in Latin America which are 
suspect, and from which a case against 
Washington and Wall Street can easily be 
made. Too many of our financiers have 
been caught in flagrante delicto, and a few 
of our diplomats have been seen sneaking 
in the family entrance of some big Amer- 
ican corporation after aiding it in its 
dealings with some small republic outside 
of our borders. Yet the Department of 
State, as an institution, and American 
business, as a whole, have not been com- 
promised. Our national policy is still to 
support orderly and responsible Govern- 
ments in the areas which are vital to our 
domestic security. Orderly and responsi- 
ble government is naturally advantageous 
to business interests, which, contrary to 
the Communist myth, do not thrive on 
the wholesale destruction of property 
which is the most noticeable feature of 
war and revolution. If the result of 
these two tendencies is to be the sub- 
version of Latin American sovereignties 
in the interest of American big business, 
it is a pity; but that it is a design is 
absolutely false; and that it is a fact is 
open to argument. 

The policeman on the beat is rarely a 
popular figure — never if he is an inter- 
national policeman. Our financial patrol- 
ling of the American tropics is authorized 





You Should 


NOT 
STOP SMOKING 


“Cur out smoking,” “Stop smoking,” 
“Cut out smoking”—a thousand times 
you’ve heard it. You have been told that 
nicotine endangers health — well, it does. 


Now we tell you that you should NOT stop 
smoking. 


Here’s why —after twenty-five years of cigar 
manufacturing we found the only non-chemical way 
to remove nicotine from tobacco without in the least 
impairing its flavor, aroma and real smoking enjoy- 
ment. It is a scientific fact that nicotine has nothing 
to do with the flavor of tobacco or the enjoyment of 
smoking. ; 

We offer you the O-Nic-O Cigar — with the bulk 
of the nicotine removed. It is the first and only really 
su cigar ever made. The harm is out, yet all the 
pleasure of smoking remains. O-Nic-O Cigars are 
made from the finest quality tobacco; they are full 
Havana filler and Havana binder, Sumatra wrapped. 


During the last year thousands of smokers have 
tried and endorsed O-Nic-O Cigars. Among them are 
hundreds of doctors, lawyers, men of letters and other 


professional men and business executives. 


Make this simple test at our risk to prove for your- 
self that these amazing statements are true. Here is 
our 100% money-back guarantee. 


Guarantee 


Order now — a trial box of 10 O-Nic-O Super- 
mild Cigars. On receipt of them pay the post- 
man $1.20 plus slight postage (or if you prefer 
send money and we will prepay postage). Then 
smoke NINE cigars. ney are not perfectly 
satisfied return the LAST cigar and the box 
and we will refund your money. 


LINCOLN & ULMER, INC. 
136 West 43rd Street * New York City 


Gentlemen: 
Send me a box of 10 O-Nic-O Super- 
mild Cigars. 


O I will pay the postman $1.20, plus 
Postage. 


O $1.20. Is enclosed. Prepay postage. 
If I am not saii: after ening giv 
box, 


cigars I will return the last cigar and 
and you will refund my money. 
We also make O-Nic-O De-nicotinized 
tes and Pipe Tobacco. If you want 
samples order under the same guarantee. 


O O-Nic-O Cigarettes — $1 for 80 ($2.50 
for 200). 

O O-Nic-O Tobacco — $1 for 5 oz. tin ($3 
per pound). 














only by our strength and is justified only 
by its success. On those occasions when 
we have meddled in family rows we have 
been cursed as a fool or execrated as a 
tyrant. The times when we have pre- 
vented actual disaster have been un- 
noticed or forgotten. But to argue that 
because we insist on our neighbors’ be- 
having themselves we aspire to empire is 
just so much tommyrot. On the whole 
we have maintained our single politi- 
cal standard. If we have occasionally 
fallen from grace we are no worse than 
other married men. Uncle Sam may have 
bought champagne for the girls of the 
Caribbean but he has not yet set up any 
imperialistic love nests. Until he does, it is 
idle to accuse him of political infidelity. 
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| Anticipating the “Day” | 


Whether it will be joy or gloom in November is still 
anyone’s guess. The elephant is obviously elated, while the 
donkey is also “tripping the light fantastic,” but the tune 
will change on a certain morning after the night before. 
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Meanwhile, for all the apparent seriousness of the pro- 
fessional partisans there is much to chuckle over in the 
cavortings of the elephant and the donkey as the “Day” 


draws near. 


The blank below is your passport to many a smile. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


Specia l Of; fi er J 10 Arlington Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
I should like to become acquainted with THE INDEPENDENT. 











THE INDEP Please send me the 8 months subscription to THE INDEPEND- 
From Now Until ENT at the Special Rate of only $2.00. 
after Inauguration Day I inclose my check [] or Send bill in regular way [] 
8 MONTHS 
for $ -00 (Name) 
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